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MRS. HARTLEY. 


THIS lady is still living, and we are in expectation 
of obtaining shortly some particulars respecting her 
history, of which at present little is known to the 
public, excepting that she was remarkable for her 
personal charms, and was always mentioned as the beau- 
tiful Mrs. Hartiey. 

She played the principal characters in tragedy for 
some seasons at Covent-garden, and was a consider- 
able favourite in Jane Shore, Lady Jane Grey, and 
generally such parts as required an interesting per- 
son and a pleasing delivery, without demanding “much 
power of voice, or energetic action. 

Davies thus speaks of her in his account of the Belle’s 
Stratagem, m1 which Mrs. HAarTLeY was the original 
Lady Touchw ood : 

‘ The most severe satirist who bestows one look on 
Mrs. Hartiey, must be instantly disarmed, and turn 
all his censure to panegyric. The calm and lovely in- 
nocence of Lady Touchwood could by nobody be so 
happily represented as by this actress, who is celebrated 
for her artless exhibition of the unhappy Shore and the 


beautiful Elfrida.” Life of Garrick. 
Vo. LI. UO © 
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A NOBLE RUSSIAN 


——— <age— - 


Count Munich, was Prime Minister of Russia, in 
the reign of the Empress Anna [vanowna, and in that of 
her successor Ivan; was condemned to suffer death by 
the Empress Elizabeth, but received a pardon on the 
scattold ; and, instead of being heheaded, was banished 
ito Siberia. Count Osterman, his political rival, was 
to have suffe red death at the same time, and in the same 
manner: he ascended the scaffold; saw the axe aud the 
executioner; ; committed his soul to heaven; laid his 
head upon the block; expected the deadly blow; was 
litted up; had his eyes uncovered; and was told that 
the Empress had spared his life, but that he must go 
into banishment. One might ask, whether, in this in- 
stance, merey wore the vizor of cruelty, or cruelty the 
vizor of mercy: The Countess Munich bad the li- 
berty of tl v, either toaccompany her husband into 
a wild and dre ‘ary region in the north of Asia; or to re- 
inain with her acquaintance and frie nds in Petersburgh. 
Without hesitation or reluctance si.e chose to tollow her 
husband. 

The commanding officer of the fortress where the 
Count was igor egg le was strictly enjoined to allow him 
no more than the mere necessaries of life: and was or- 
dered to indulge him im no alleviation of his sufferings. 
Hut, fortunately for Munich, the Officer had served un- 
der hunin the Turkish war, and was a person of a gee 
nerous and humane disposition. Moved by veneration 
for his General, whom he bad seen performing so many 
gallant exploits, and conceiving himself out of the reac ‘h 
of information, by his great distance from the capital, 
he did every thing in his power to soften the rigour of 
exile; and, among otherindulvencies, permitted him the 
use of materials for writing, and to have some intercourse 
with the inhabitants of the country. ‘The Countess 
found amusement, and pleasure, and relief, during many 
solitary years, in instructing the children of the neigh- 
bourmyg peasants. For this alleviation of her wisfortane 
she was 1udebted to the same goodness of heart, that 
carried her from the gaiety of social hfe into the midst 
of a lonely desart: for had she been proud and se lfish, 
she could not have submitted to, or been capable of, 
any such employment; and must cousequently have 
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been deprived of the comfort which it afforded her- 
Even the discharge of her duty toher husband, and his 
affectionate gratitude, could not otherwise have pre- 
served her from pining. The Count found amusement 
in the exercises of a well- regulated understanding ; he 
employed himself in writing the memoirs of his life, and 
in drawing plans of sieges and fortifications. 

But these alleviations of their captivity were inter- 
rupted. A Russian officer passing through the country, 
und staying some days at the fortress, observed the h- 
herty enjoyed by Munich, and had the singular inhuina- 
nity, on hisreturn to St. Petersburgh, to inform Eliza- 
beth of all he had seen. The dispositions which led 
him to inform, led him also to exaggerate. He insinu- 
ated, that the Count was plotting “mischief : against the 
Empress, or against the state: and that his ‘plans and 
writings were not matter of inere amusement. Acc ord- 
ingly, the friend of Munich was suddenty recalled, di- 
vested of hisauthority, and threatened with the punish- 
ment of treasonable disobedience. But the Count, in 
order to exculpate his benefactor, sent all the papers he 
possessed, those memoirs, and those plans which were 
the objects of his affection, and his solace for many win- 
ters of dismal solitude: he sent them with the utmost 
readiness to St. Petersburgh. ‘This effort cost him a 
grievous pang. They were burnt. But they were an 
oblation offered on the altar of grateful friendship ; for 
he had the consolation of learning, that they had been 
the means of preserving his friend ‘from rigorous punish- 
inent. He had not, however, the happiness of seeing 
him return to Siberia. 

On the accession of Peter the Third he was relieved 
from his captivity; and, after an exile of twenty-tive 
years, was restored to his former honours. One of the 
first persons he met with at Court, after his restoration, 
was his old enemy aud rival Count Osterman, who, as 
was above mentioued, had been exiled at the same time, 
with himself, and was now also at Court, for the first 
time, since his recal. What, do you apprehend, were 
the sentiments of these two remarkable men, on this ex- 
traordinary and unexpected meeting? They had been 
equally ambitious ; had possessed similar political abili- 
ties; had been engayed in the same pursuits ; competi- 
tors for the same pre-eminence, and of course in violent 
opposition to each other: they had both been disap- 
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pointed, had suffered similar punishment, and were now, 
after a long period, in the same manner, and at the same 
instant, released. Would any remains of their old ani- 
mosity still lurk in their bosoms, and still darken their 
hearts? Or, rather, cured of the ambition which had for. 
merly set them at variance, would they not regard one 
another with some complacency ? Would they not feel 
as if they had met in heaven ? And, despising the little. 
ness of their former dissentions, would not the recollec- 
tion unite their affections? Such, perhaps, would have 
been the tendency of their feelings, if the presence of 
somany spectators, w ho beheld them with gazing curio- 
sity, had not impressed their minds with the ‘dread of im- 
propriety, aud so restrained their emotions. The cir- 
cumstances were indeed disagreeable ; and the Emperor, 
by whose clemency they were rome. would have shewn 
a delicate, instead of a whimsical cenerosity, if he had 
prevented a situation so very painful. I am indeed per- 
suaded by the following anecdote, that if the heart of 
Munich had been allowed to flow ae it would 
have flowed in a full stream of complacency.—Soon af- 
ter his return to St. Petersburgh, the person who had so 
maliciously informed against the Officer who had shewn 
him so much attention in Siberia, sought an early oppor- 
tunity of waiting upon him, threw himself at his feet, 
and craved his forgiveness. ** Go,” said the old man, 
were my heart like yours, perhaps I umght seek for 
revenge; but as 1 ain out of your reach you have no 
reason ned be afraid.’ An anecdote of the same kind is 
related of the Emperor Adrian. After his elevation to 
the imperial dignity , eeting a person who had formerly 
been his most inveterate euemy: * My good friend,” 
cried he, “ you have escaped, for I am Emperor.” 

‘ Munich died not long after the accession of Cathe- 
rine the Second: and | h: ave heard, that though much 
solicited, he would neve raccept of auy marks of her fa- 
vour. ‘*l aman old man,” he would sometimes say : 
‘© [have already suflered many mistortunes; and if | 
purchased a few years of life by the prostitution of my 
opinions, | should make but a bad exc hange.” He had, 
at the time of Peter's dethronement, given him some very 
spirited council: ** Go forth,” said ‘he, “ put yourself 
at the head of the troops \ you have with you, or go forth 
alone; address the two regime nts that are marching 
against you: Tell thein you are their sovereign, the 





graudson of Peter the Great; ask them if they have 
been aggrieved, and assure them of fuil redress. I will 
forfeit iny hoary head, if they do not fling down their 
arms, and fal! prostrate before you.” But Peter was in- 
fatuated ; would not follow his counsels; and was de- 
throned.—The Empress Catharine shewed every mark of 
regard and attention to theson and grandsons of Mu- 
nich. 

















PRESSING. 
ee 


This mode of procurmg mariners for public service in 
cases of emergency, is violent, alarming, and often dan- 
gerous ; bearing hard on a useful body of men, whose 
exposure to the w arring elements, seems to render addi- 
tional calamity unnecessary, and apparently inconsistent 
with the genius of a free government. 

Yet this harsh proceeding, so contrary to British 
libertv, seems a prerogative inherentin the crown, from 
general immemorial usage, grounded on common law; 
and nee not directly, and in express terms, autho- 
rized by : uy particnlar statute, is recognised by many 
acts of Pa ‘Hininent, which it is not reasonable to suppose 
would mention a practice, illegal and repugnant to the 
prinetples of the constitution, without some mark of 
dis: ipprobatio: be 

War is contessedly a great evil, and pressing, one of 
the miseaiets which accompany it, but it is a maxim in 
law as well as sound poucy, that private mischiefs must 
be submitt. d to, for the prevention of national calamity, 
anda ereavr calamity cannot be imagined, than to be 
wenk and defenceiess at sea, in time of war. 

i will not harrass the reader or myself by a long 
and pompous recitation of acts from the petitions, 
as they were then styled, of the fifty-seventh year of 
the reron of Edward the third, to the statute of the 
second aud third of Philip and Mary, which ** layetha 
penalty on watermen, for obstinately withdrawing and 
hiding themselves in secret places and out-corners, till 
the time of pressing 1s over-passed.”’ 
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I come at once to that auspicious period, the revolu- 
tion, When the principles of hberty were understood 
und asserted, 

During the reign of King William, as well as that of 
Queen Anne, persons under certain qualifications, and 
of a certain dese ription, were exempted froin pressing 
under proper precautions to prevent abuse, 

These exemptions clearly and incontestibly pre-sup- 
pose and prove the expediency, the necessity and legality 
of pressing as without such remedies or protec tious the 
law oul rs every seaman as hable and subject to an 
inconvenience, unavoidable in a maritime country, 

This subject which was thought important by that 
great constitutional lawyer, Sir Michael Foster, will, I 
hope, be considered as not wholly unworthy the atten- 
tion of general readers, stript of technical phrase, and 
legal jargon. 

It may also tend to quiet men’s minds when they are 
convinced, that this t: mporary invasion of liberty, ‘after 
other various and metlectual methods of manning the 
navy, have been repeatedly tried, is necessary for the 
welfare, and even the existence of the state, and that it is 
the law of the land; observing that the question of 
pressing freemen or landmen, is not at all aifected by this 
dec laration. 

1 should hope that this statement of a question, which 
has often afforded matter of declamation to ill-desivning 
men, would stimulate all who are inmediately or remote ly 
concerned in commanding, or supplying the wants of 
the British navy, to exert themselves in alleviating the 
hardships, and administering to the comfert of English 
seamen, more particularly 1m preventing their being 
caned and insulted by upstart striplings. 

Let us place ourselves in the situation of a man pressed. 
at the moment of return froma lony and perilous voyage, 
and exposed by the hard law of inexernhle necessity, to 
be dragged from the dearest objects of love, and reyes 
tic affection, to seek for wounds and death, amidst the 
raging of tempests, and the noise of many waters. 
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PAINT AND WASHES. 


To you, my fair readers ! this article 1s particularly 
addressed—and, Heaven send it may have a happy in- 
fluence upon some of you ! 

What a collection of filth and trumpery have we 
here !—Paint and Pastes!—Grease and Wasnes!— 
choicely disposed and carefully preserves in boxes and 
oO Hipets<ain pans and platters ! 
~ What a labour to live, if a these are necessary ! 

Kuow ye not the wretches who invented and com- 
pounded them ?—Why then Pll tell you— 

They were, of human form, such as made a_liveli- 
hood of cheating and corrupting the understanding of 
frailest humanity— 

They would, by the gross, sell lovely ladies (once 
sparkling) eyes—for no more than twelve-pence !|—to 
be afterwards dissected, displayed and retailed in ob- 
ject-gle isses | -- 

Strip softest skins! (once pure and lilly-white, now 
parched and crusted!)—and vend them to beastly 
chapmen, for basest purposes—-at less than half-a-crown 
a hide !—(they deserved not a comelier name, nor a 
better price, by that time) ~ 

Pluck out ther pearly teeth !—and wantonly sell 
them to idle boys, for chuck-stones, at doits a dozen !— 

Vherr delicate nails !—-they valued no more than the 
rude parings of their own !— 

Their dainty locks !—(once descending in sweetest 
ringlets !)—by wicked artifice much e haanged i in hue— 
would they next mischte dee eradicate 1 Still drawing 
out, from day to day, by hairs aud handfulls—till they 
had not left them a single hair upou their heads! 

That was wanton cruelty indeed !—for what end 
could they answer 5” 

None, but the most vile—for the life was gone !— 
much better might be gathered amoug the mansions 
of the dead, even after several years tuterment !—Still 
they might be useful in some sort—notiing is Cast away 
ina trading nation—they mightserve to stuff cushions 
anid pack-saddles, 

Think what time you waste in deforming ; where you 
propose decoration and amendment ! 


Think to what nebler purposes, that time might be 
alloted ! 
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Think what painsyou take to render yourselves djs. 
tasteful, whom nature had made so charming, 
viting !—sweetest of all her sweets ! 

A moment's reflection wi!l point out to you, that no 
ingratitude towards Heaven can equal yours ! 

Figure to yourselves the most ghastly and horrible 
spectre, that ever affrighted Fancy made up!—Such 
isthe figure of that monster, INGRATITUDE TOWARDS 
HEAVEN! 

What litts the head, and gracefully falls the shoul- 
ders—like conscious INNOCENCE? 

What vermillion can vie with the maiden-blush of 
MopeEsty ? 

Only BENEVOLENCE can add lustre to the eye. 

The ear is deaf to true harmony, at which the voice 
of Distress finds not a ready entrance, 

No feelmg, lke Prry—no smell like the fragrant 
breath of Love—no taste, without GoopNEss. 

All Patnr aud W AsHeEs are pernicious !—ye bedaub 
your Minps, im the self-same instant that ye decorate 
your Beptes ! ye leave stains there, which no fullers- 
earth nor time can expunge. 

Believe me, Lapies !—nothing clears the complexion, 
smooths the skin, and keeps wnnkle at due distance— 
hke Farr Virtue and Fair Water. 


SO lie 








ORIGINALITY. 

THERE are few things in which critics are more liable 
to mistake, than in their decisions on the originality 
of a writer. A man who will adopt and maintain the 
most monstrous paradox ; who will assert that Virgil 
was no poet; that EHlomer never existed: that Xerxes 
was an inferior satrap dependent on the great king ; that 
Alexander was a son of Darius; and that Jason was 
Noah, and the ship Argo, Noah’s ark; such a wniter 
will be cried up as a miracle of original sentiment and 
research by some of the superficial. critics of the pre- 
sent day; while the man of active and _ penetrating 
genius, who is really orginal in his perceptions and 
combinations, shall, "hecunee these are clearly defined, 
and bring conviction at once to the understanding, be 
considered as the retailer of trite and common-place op!- 
nions : as every man fancied he cauld have discovered 
the way to make an egg stand on itsend, after Colum- 
bus had shewn the method of doing it. 
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TOUR ARTS, 
In”o. XK. 


———— 


VICW OF BARTGLOZZ1'S STUDIES, AND OF HIS STYLE: HIS 
WORKS COMPARED WITH THOSE OF OTHER ARTISDPS. 


Respectfully addressed to 
SIR M. M.SYRES, BART. SLEDMERE. 
BY MR.CAREY, 


Bartolozzi had the good fortune to be born on the 
classic ground of Italy, among scenes rendered illustrious 
by heroes, and sages, and patriots, celebrated by the 
Muses, and enriched by the noblest preductions of the 
pencil pre chissel. From his childhood he was familiar 
with the purest forms of nature, and the inost sublime 
combinations of art. He was endowed with a mild tem- 
perament; a mind susces wo of the most exalted im- 
pressions ; an eve quick, faithful, and discriminative ; 
a hand, bold and capable ; ; dispositions to profit by every 
great exemplar; habits of earnest appleation, and an 
ardent ambition to excel, which rarely fails to pont out 
the path to suecess, and toe ensure the means of celebr ity. 

Where other artists terminated their career, Barto- 
lozzi coumeuced. Elis studies were founded on the only 
certain basis; a perfect knowledge of the human tigure, 
in its sexual oppositions, and in ull its stages of infancy, 
youth, manhood, and ave. Ele was not contented with 
the superficial precepts of the day. He made himself 
master of every part of the internal structure, from the 
configuration and knittme of the bones, to the imsertion, 
aii aud fall of the muscles as alternately changed in 
appearance by the richest varieties of action and repose. 
The as sedulously — d to the contours of the head, 
and to the bold flexible lines which mark the play of pas- 
sions and distinguish characters of majesty, deepthought, 
and superior intellieence, froin the stenle front and une 
meauing Hatness of imental vacuity. 

Fortunately he did uot confine himself to the copying 
of forms. Nordid he fallinto the common error of mis- 
takiig the means for the end. Ee drew incessantly from 
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the antique. He looked up to the splendid monuments 
of taste which have immortalized the purest eras of Greek 
and Roman sculpture, as the great fountain of heht 
from whence the modern world of art is to derive its per- 
fection. He was sensible that those animated marbles, 
however different in age, sex, and character, derive their 
superior excellence trom one comprehensive principle. 
He struggled to grasp the elevated idea, which, with 
exquisite conformity, cast the gigantic bulk of the Far- 

nesian Hercules, and moulded the delicate proportions 
of the Venus of Medicis. The lofty symbol, which dis- 
plays the utmost limits of virile power and the matchless 
epitome of female loveliness, were not the result of cold 
laborious measurements. Nor were they produced by 
pedantic attempts to fix a general standard of uniformity. 
Bartolozzi. beheld in them that admirable selection 
and rare union of parts which, on whatever scale the 
figure rises, 1s essential to the symmetry of a perfect 
whole. By the light of this polar truth his mind rapidly 
expanded. He learned to correct blemishes in the living 
outline; to look beyond individual man, as he found 
him, debased in form and feature, by moral and physical 
evils, to man, the great origin and standard of the species, 
fresh from the hands of his creator, 

* Erect and high, a fair proportion’d form, 
Whose port sublime a god-like grace display’d, 
Whose eye undaunted, brav’d the thunder storm. 

Cold is that breast, torpid are those feelings, feeble is that 
conception, which can only find pleasure iu some isolated 
pursuit of genius or particular school of art. The fine 
imagination, whose eagle flight spurns the range of 
existing nature to soar into worlds of its own creation, 
cannot limit its enthusiasm to a single system. LBarto- 
lozzi felt the powerful analogy between poetry, paint- 
ing, and sculpture. In intervals of relaxation, he culti- 
vated the belles lettres with avidity. Homer and Virgil, 
with Dante, Tasso, Arivsto, and the best moderns, 
united to fertilize and elevate his fancy, naturally warm 
and genial. His cotemporaries, with astonishment, be- 
held the rich harvest of his labours. By comparing the 
finest models, by assiduous practice, by uniting perse- 
vering energy with judicious and solid reflections, he 





2 From this Author’s Manuscript Poems 
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acquired truth and facility of execution, freedom and 
correctness of design, a mature judgment, animated 
perceptions of grace, loveliness, and beauty, and at an 
early age, that pure classic taste which, hke an intuitive 
fac ulty , ennobled every thing he touched, and will render 
his works, to the highest devree, precious, in the eyes of 
the latest posterity. 

With such distinguished practical powers as a designer 
and engraver, in the priine of his life, Bartolozzi quitted 
the shores of Italy for those of England. His reputation 
had preceded him. Every lover of the Arts, every cul- 
tivated mind was prepared to rejoice on his arrival. The 
Royal Academy enlarged the sphere of its own honours 
by enrolling him amongits members. The ablest Pain- 
ters sought to establish a more general reputation with 
the public, and to descend, with additional claims, to pos- 
terity, by procuring prints to be engraved by him, from 
their most successful pictures He at once found a lie 
beral eucouragement for his talents. He obtained his 
own price for whatever he undertook. A crowd of pu- 
pils hastened to receive his lessons.—They hoped to ac- 
quire, if not some emanation from his genius, at least the 
profitable name of having formed themselves under so 
celebrated a Master.—Not only the young men who en- 
joyed the felicity of studying under his roof, but those 
who were employed by him elsewhere, and the whole body 
of English engravers, looked up to his works as an im- 
nutable standard. lugenious foreigners resorted to 
England to imbibe his instructions. Travellers of dis- 
tinction deemed it an honour to be introduced to him. 
He was courted by almost every literary and eminent 
character in the uation. In this enviable circle, beloved 
net respected by his pupils and the public, he gradually 
formed that memorable school of engraving, whose works 
excited the applause aud imitation of Europe, threw a 
lustre upon that Augustan era of British Arts, the de- 
cline of the seventeenth Century, and opened new spe- 
culations to British Commerce as a lucrative export to 
distant regions. 

Froin a survey of the course of his studies as a Drafts- 
man and Desiyner, anda brief notice of the career of 
lus labours, his style as an engraver becomes the subject 
of consideration. Itise easy to get rid of the task of inves- 
tigation by general terms of praise or censure, The words 


fine ; excellent, admirable,—bad, wretched, and esecratle, 
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certainly possess a powerful significance. Yet it requires 
but small mental resources to gracethem with the utmost 
emphasis of fluent delivery, A liberal spirit, in rendo 
ing homage to exalted t: ilents, disdains to ac quit itself by 
so unworthy a subte fu; re. ~The analysis he Cessary to 
mark distinctly the characteristics of extraordinary iInerit, 
is undoubte ly aitende d with difficulty: But that diffi- 
culty 1s lessened by a love fo yr thie - subje ct. anil it iS {or- 
eotten in the hope of interesting an indolent and lusu- 
rious public in behalf of the arts, which, with the artist, 
are the object of impartial discussion. 

Breadth, mellowness, harmony, and correctness, constitute 


the great principle of negara style. To this priscte 
ple every es: is subservient, whether his mode ef hand. 
ling be fimshed stroke-engraving, or stiphing, or eteduis 


with the fire of a painter, or an union of these with aqua- 
tinta. By et, Ins portraits, lis single figures, his groups, 
his landscapes, his grand historic al prints, all ave enrich- 
ed and dlevsted. Simplic ity of execution appeared to 
him the fittest means toobtain his end. He never falls 
into the error of breaking general elect by the sosteuta- 
tion of a contrasted direction and crossing uf stroke on 
each particular object. Among other abie artists, the 
celebrated Edelin/: of the old French School, and Wud-, 
the most famous of the modern engravers, tor deaxt:fi/ 
manual dexterity, were not satistied with havinw intreduced 
the latter practice with propriety, in their prints from the 
high-finished works of Gerard Douw, Mieris, Neiseher, 
Terburgh, and other Memish painters: VYhey wyudiciously 
employed it in many of thetr fire historical engravings atter 
the great Italian masters. —Their several stulls, siiks, sa- 
tins, metals, glass, and other substances, are so laboriously 
identified, as each to attract the eye, by a petty effect, 

at the expence of the principal parts of the coi position. 
On the contrary, Bartolozzi, in the true spirit of an his- 
torical painter, rejects all petty identification. He only 
marks each subordinate object by its general cheracter of 
light, shadow, form, and density. Yet the folds of his 
Drapery are learned and noble; and they possess an un- 
equalled flow and majesty of determination. His trees, 
water, buildinys, «¢ Jouds, and every pat rt of his back- 
vrounds, are etched and timtished with surprising light- 
ness and vivacity. He itermixes perce il eneraving 

so admirably, asto — the freedom of the one without 

its roughness, and the commanding’ firmness of the other 
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‘thout its dryness. Although no artist ever possessed 
piebraia facility, swee thess, or spirit, of yvraver and. point, 
re! he, at ail times, rises superior to the ea chanical pride of 
elaborate tooling. Lis stroke, on _— itever it is employed, 
¢ however diversified, invariably melts into bold, effec- 
tive masses. He leaves no busy aa uls: nothing spotty 
oy glaring: no affected oppositions: no part obscured 
or suppressed, because misuudersteod or maccessible to 
his power. The profound intelligence and the master- 
hand are every a ve visible, This hyuhts are warm and 
rich; his shadows ample aud forcible, yet tree from that 
blackness which is net to be seen in nature, but which so 
many mistake for — of effect. Beery part rests in 
grand subordination. very object is chastened by an 
enchanting sobriety of tone; anda charmmg umon of 
spirit and softness, of lustre and repose, forms an hare 
monious spell in his style, and a proud superority mn his 
productions. 

But it is in the most difficult parts of his art, and 
where the ablest engravers have failed, that Hartolozzi 
displays his greatest powers His exquisite dawing of 
the naked, can only be equalled by the tenderness of 
his flesh and the pertect relief of his forms. ‘The criti- 

cal eye knows not which most toadmn ‘e, the unbounded 
extent of his knowledge, bis fine choice, or the unerrmg 
certainty with whica he determines every part of the ex- 
tremities of his fi rures. $i tiis respect, Rap hael’s en- 
eyaver, Mark Antonio Rainord’, iw his best prints, Nep- 
tune rebuking the winds, aid the leves of Cuj pid on 
Psyche ; with Mark aud Sylvester of Raven: nis ane afl the 
disciple s who form tie glory of Reinondi’s school, are 
confessedly iferior. Buea Beco © of arma, and the es- 
teemed family of the Gast of Mantua, although pos- 
sessed of extraordinary merits, are alibe anegual im this 
prime essential, But it is not these very early artists 
alone who rank subordinate to him. “Phe most eminent 
of those men who, from their high powers in the twin 
arts may = Justly denominated Puianter-engrovers. are 
each imore or less beneath him. Cderebimo Alberti, 1m- 
mortalized nee his precious frrezes alter the sublime com- 
positions of Polidore Carravaegio, and by his works after 
Micl hael Angelo, Francesco Villamena of Assisi, whose 
presentation inthe temple from PaolaVeronese, and 5t. 
Francis in extacy, from Ba rocco, hold so high a reputa- 
tion in every classic collection; Curnedius Cor!, distin 
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guished by his School of Art, froin his own desu, jy 
his fine historical prints from Julio Romano, Titian and 
Jerome Mutian, and by his capital work, re Transfigu- 
ration from Raphael; all of those emiment engravers 
although able painters and designers, so highly esteeme d 
for the truth, boldness, and beauty of their works, fall 
far below Barto!ozzi in their drawing of the naked fivure, 
Of all his numerous predecessors aud cotemporaries, 
Agostino Carroche the celebrated disciple of Cornelius 
Cort, and the brother and rival of the illustrious Anni- 
bale, is alone worthy of beimg classed with Bartolozzi in 
this superior excellence. The hands, feet, and muscular 
details in Agostino’s historical prints, are marked with all 
the fire and precision of an able painter. ‘The heads of 
his men are equally noble and spirited. Elis adinirable 
print of the filial piety of Atneas, from Baroccio; his 
St. Jerome from Tintoret, and his Martyrdom and Apo- 
theosis of St. Justina, from Paolo Veronese, are rare ex- 
amples of his extraordinary skill.—His fore-shortenings 
are perfectly understood and happily executed. His out- 
lineis grand. hs forms correct aud masterly ; but his 
females are deticient im delicacy. His draperies are 
slighted. His general effect and kee piag sre not attended 
to, and he wants the fascinating breadth of tint and em- 
bodied roundness of Bartolozzi’s figures. 

On aview of his best works, Giacomo frey, deservedly 
esteemed the ablest finished engraver of the nae un) 
school, approaches nearest altogether to the styleof Bar 
tolozzi. He sceins to have worked upon the same gene- 
ral principles. His @rawing was masterly. He under- 
stood the antique, and designed ably. Like Bartolozz. 
he grew up among the most celebrated works of art. 
His cotemporarics, the disciples of Bienar’, — = 
Polly, executed their prints ma cold, dry, insipid mau- 
ner, with the graver only. Frey, avoiding ca tnohoe 
tonous effect, appears to have gone rather teo far in lay- 
ing in and nearly finishing all of aaadiens with crossings 
of “the elching point. tis certain that there is a superior 
sprighthnessand freedom produced by the etching pont, 
but care must be taken to leave suihcrent room for ta: 
sweetening touches of the graver in finishing. He gene- 
rally etched rough, long dots upon the middle tints and 
local colours of his fle sh. and upon the high lights o! 
his draperies, skies, and other objects. This mode took 
away considerably from the delicacy and sweetness 0! 
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these parts. The reflections on his draperies and on the 
contours of bis tivures, are frequently obscured by the 
too strony ¢ pperatian of the aquafortis. His masses are 
confused by that sameness of colour which he condemned 
in others. Although his extremities are correctly drawn 
jn general, yet there are parts, in his hands and feet, sup- 
pressed in shadow. apparently to hide their want of de- 
termination ; and his females are inclined to heaviness. 
Hut, with all these sheht inperfec tions, he has enriched 
the world with a multitude of prints engraved ina free 
and noble style.—In old heads, and in the emaciated exe 
pression of age in the naked, he has no superior. His 
angles and circles from Shassenihion. his Bacchus and 
Ariadne, aud his Aurora from Guido, are commanding 
specimens of his powers. His Doctors of the Church, 

trom the latter Master, | is one of the most capital pro- 
ductions of the art; and if it must be adinitted that he is 
venerally imferior to Bartolozzi, it must not be forgotten 
that the latter had the advautage of forming his style 
upon that of Frey—and that Frey, although “second. to 
Bartolozzi, has ouly one or two equals 3 in the ancient or 
modern schools. 

Bartolozzi’s portraits have more of the breadth of 
Giorgione and Titian, than of the minute individuality 
of Mravelt or Janssens. In the confined scope of this 
subordinate branch of the art, he has been occastonally 
excetled by Masson, Van S deena Edelink ; more fre- 
guently by Nanteul, the imuutable Vandyke of portrait 
enyraving ; and, zn a few instances, by Houbrake n, the cele- 
brated eneraver of the illustrious heads. Gerard Audran 
has the elory of having surpassed him in depth of his- 
torical colour, ta dauntless energy of stroke, and in that 
unquenchable fire which burns in his battles of Alexan- 
der trom Le Brun. But, in breadth and harmony of 
effect; in antique purity of drawing and character; in 
sublimity and pathos of expression; in manly youth, 
beauty, and symmetry ; in the impassioned forms of fe- 
niale loveliness, joy, sorrow, and tenderness, 





“which, wove in Faney’s loom, 
Float in tight vision round the Poet’s he “ad,” 


Mason. 


Bartolozzi rises, the son of the Graces, the Raphael of 
his art, filling nearly the whole scale of perfection, 
fur—far indeed, be youd the reach of every competitor. 
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After havin for nearly forty years possessed the highest 
station 1 the British school of arts, there was but one 
circumstance wanted to consummate the fuluess of his 
honours, at the close of a life of nearly eig shty vears, 
This circumstance hus taken place in the memorab le 
spectacle of two distant Kingdoms contending for the 
possession of this illustrious and venerable artist. E ny- 
land, from which he has withdrawn his light, universally 
deplore s his loss as a aational misforture. Portugal, no 
doubt at this moment, exultsin his ac quisition asa liational 

good. Europe, itcrested im the destinies of a man born 
‘0 givean i touges, declares it equally glorious to 
the | talents of Bartolozziund to the liber ‘ality of the Por- 
tuguese Monarch who invited him to his dominions, im 
the confidence of deriving sufficient illumination from 
his setting sun, to direct the taste of his subjects and 
their posierity. 








ONE TRAIT OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 


To his tlighness the Lord Protector of the common- 
wealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 

The bumble petition of Marjery, the wife of Wilh: mn 
Beacham, mariner, sheweth, That your Petitioner's 
husband hath been active and faithful in the wars of this 
commonwealth, both by sea and laud; and hath under- 
gone many hazards by imprisonment and fights, to the 
endangering of his hfe; and at last lost the use of his 
right arm, and is utterly disabled from future service, 
as doth appear by the certificate annexed: and yet bath 
no more than forty shillings pension from C hatham by 
the year; that your petitioner, having one only sonne, 
who is tractable to learn, and net hi aving wherewith to 
bring him up, by reason of their present low estate, oc- 

casioned by the publique service aforesaid, humbly 
prayeth, that your highness would vouchsafe to present 
her said sonne Rand folph Beacham, to be scholler in 
Sutton’s Hospital, called the Charter-House. 

“Oniver, P. We referre this petition and certi- 
ficate to the Commissioners of Sutton’s Hospital.” 


A Letter sent by Oliver fo his Secretary On the above 
Petition. 

‘You receive from me, this 23th instant, a petition 

ef Marjery Beacham, desiring the admission of her so! 
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into the Charter-House. I know the man, who was 
employed one day in a very important secret service, 
which he did effectually, to our great benefit and the 
commonwealth’s. The petition is a brief relation of a 
fact, without any flattery. | have wrote under it a com- 
mon reference to the commissioners, but I mean a great 
deal more ; that it shall be done, without their debate, 
or consideration of the matter: and so do you privately 
hint to . 

‘¢ [have not the particular shining bauble or feather in 
my cap, forcrouds to gaze at or kneel to; but I have 
power and resolution ‘for foes to tremble at. To be 
short, I know how to deny petitions; and whatever I 
think proper, for outward form, to referre to any officer 
or office, I expect that such my compliance with custom 
shall be also looked upon as an indication of my will and 
pleasure to have the thing done. See therefore, that the 
boy is admitted, 





| 
{ 


«« Thy true friend, 
“© July 28, 1655. OLIVER, P.”’ 


Thus it is always, when tyranny gains the ascendant : 
the forms are preserved, the substance is gone. And 
thus it was in ancient Rome : consuls, preetors, tribunes, 
and other oflicers, were elected duly and in form, long 
after the empire had lost its liberty, and all were sub- 
jected to the will of one. It is curious to observe, —_ 
what apparently conscientious respect ‘Tiberius, for i: 
stance, abstained from interfering with these personages, 
either at their elections, or with their deliberations 1 in “the 
senate; while the dissemblmg tyrant was the capricious 
and arbitrary director of the puppets, and the sole spring 
of every movement. Perhaps other nations might be 
found, who have fancied theiusel ves free, because in pos- 
session of ancient and known forms, though the sub- 
stance or vital spirit of liberty was really departed, and 
some secret influence has governed the whole: and per- 
haps the progression of manners, as it has been ealled, 





and the necess: uy course of human things, will always eb 

have it-so. S. 
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THE COLLECTOR. 
No. III. 
—— 


Undique collatis membris.—Hor. 


LOVE AND LUST. 


It is common with mén and women ofa certain de 'serip- 
tion, to ridicule sentimental attachments, and to insist 
that the two words which stand at the head of this article, 
are one and the same thing. 

More than forty years ago, a licentious female en- 
deavoured to support this ‘unfounded and degrading 
theory, by telling, and in my opinion fabricating a story, 
which she meant as an apology for her own conduct.* 

If this wretched woman could have proved that the 
noblest and most generous of all passions, was only brutal 
appetite, and that both sexes, indiscriminately, and 
without exception, acted upon mere animal impulse, in 
their intercourse with each other, she would by this 
means have rendered the whole human species her asso- 
ciates in vicious indulgence. 

Her false and flacitious mode of arguing was eagerly 
encouraged by the weak, the wicked, and the sensual, 
who thought it a glorious apology for themselves; but it 
was at the time successfully attacked: the following is 
her narrative. 

** In a village near London, lived a surgeon of repute, 
whose family consisted only of himself, his wife and 
daughter; within a few doors, an officer’s widow resided, 
with a little boy, her only child; professional occasions 
had first produced, and a "similarity of dispositions, pur- 
suits and amusements, had still kept up an mtimacy be- 
tween the parties. The children went to the same school 
early in life, and as they grew up, a reciprocal attach- 
ment was formed, without: any verbal declaration on thet 
part, or its being at all noticed by their parents. 

«* At the age of seventeen, the young man, by the inte- 
rest of his friends, received an appouitment on board a 
king’s ship; visiting his neighbours the day he quitted 
home to take leave of them, little was said ‘by the young 
people, but their looks and manner of separ ith ior suffi- 
ciently expressed what they felt. 


—_oe~ —_ —— we 


. Mrs Catherine Phillips. 
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<< Soon after the young sailor’s departure, an alteration 
was observed in the health and appearance of the young 
woman; she lost her spirits, her appetite, and sleep; 
symptoms of a consumption came on, and after various 
efforts for her relief, her complaints ended in madness, 
and she was placed in a receptacle for patients of that 
description, where she remained six or seven years, ap- 
parently in a state of irrecoverable insensibility, till the 
following incident awakened the attention of her une 
happy family. 

‘* Her mother who visited her most days, had on one 
occasion carried a few sweetmneats, but not being able to 
prevail on her daughter to taste them, had left them on 
a table in her room; the paper in which they were 
wrapped, was afterwards found under her pillow, with 
the name of her former school-mate pricked with a pin 
on various parts. 

‘* Though the cause of her melancholy cannot have 
escaped the observation of my readers, it had not hitherto 
occurred to the unhappy father; but when this little ine 
cident was related to him, a ray of light burst at once 
upon his inmd; he saw his only child evidently precipi 
tated into a state, far more deplorable than death, by 
despairing love. 

‘* In this, as in other diseases, it was hoped that when 
the cause was ascertained, the remedy might easily be 
found ; but the widow had for several years resided in a 
remote county, in the north of England, and her son, 
the ship having been ordered tothe East Indies, had not 
been seen or heard of for three years. On further en- 
quiry, the anxious parents understood, that he was soon 
expected to return; and it was determined to take no 
further step till that time. 

‘¢ Ina few weeks, the arrival of the ship was announced, 
and he repaired, soon after landing, to the village where 
he had passe:l the most pleasant moments of his hfe ; 
but heard, before he reached the surgeon’s, the melan- 
choly news. Hastening to the house of affliction, his 
visit, so well-timed and unsolicited, his tender en- 
quiries, his generous sympathy and condolence, consi- 
derably diminished the anxious apprehensions of the un- 
fortunate parents. 

‘¢ They informed him, witheut reserve, of every mi- 
nute particular on young lady, when he pro- 
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fessed himself not only ready, but anxious, by ey ery 
means in his power, to forward the recovery of a beautiful 
and amiable woman, whom he had always loved ; insisted 
On seeing her, and as introductory preparation did not 
seem necessary, in a case where hope and fear were ex- 
tinguished, they conducted him to her ceil. 

«On opening the door, he started back with horror 
and surprize; the object he beheld was the remains ofa 
form and a mind, which had once interested and pleased 
all who beheld it; of one, whom he had left in the bloom 
of health, animation and beauty; with roses on her 
cheeks, sensibility and good sense beaming from her 
eyes, the pride of her parents, the enlivener of all her 
associates ; alas, how changed ! her countenance pale, 
squalid and emaciated ; her eyes, with fixed insensi- 
bility, rivetted to the sround ; her hair dishevelled, her 
dress neglected ; she was reclining on the floor, w ith her 
head resting on one of her hands. 

‘¢ The company not at all attracting her attention, the 
young man suppressed, as far as he was able, those 
émotions which so sad a reverse naturally produced, and 
ventured to approach her. 

‘< Gently pressing the unoccupied hand, which lay on 
her side, she turned her eyes on him, as if they passed 
over an empty space, and immediately relapsed into 
torpid listlessness ; he then called her by name, when 
strange to tell, at the sound of that well-known voice, 
which had so ohten charmed her ear, her memory and 
faculties seemed to be suddenly awakened ; she changed 
her attitude, and, after a recollective gaze on the object 
of her affections, in which fear, doubt, and joy were 
mingled, she sprung from the ground, burst into tears, 
and rushed into his arms. 

** A medical gentleman, who had been requested to 
attend, saw the tears with considerable satisfaction ; they 
were the first she had shed during the whole of her in- 
disposition, and were thought fav ourable. 

** The lovers were separated for the present, but as her 
senses gradually returned, his visits were repeated, when 
it was observed, that she was anxious to alter her dress ; 
at the end of three months, being pronounced perfectly 
recovered, she was married tothe man of her heart. 

“ The happy father would not suffer them to quit his 
hospitable roof; and at the end of ten months, she be- 
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came the mother ofa fine boy ; it was during the inter- 
val of her confinement on this occasion, that her husbaud 
was suddeuly called to the north, by the dangerous ill- 
ness, and afterwards detained by the death, of his 
mother. 

‘* He was absent six weeks, on various family con- 
cerns; but flying on the wings of affection to his wife 
and child, and travelling the last fifty miles in a night 
coach, he arrived soon aiter day-break at the village 
where she resided ; the servant at the moment of his ap- 
proach was opening the windows of the house in which 
they lived. 

‘* In atransport of impatient delight, he hurried tothe 
bedchamber of his wife, whom he found im bed, asleep, 
and in the arms of her father’s assistant. 

‘¢ Struck with horror and astonishment, he had neither 
resolution nor inclination to awake the guilty couple, but 
instantly quitted the house, to which he never returned.” 

Such are the circumstances related by an infamous 
woman, who concludes with remarking, that purity is 
ouly a mask to conceal vicious inc Jiuetious ; ; that love ts 
no more than a refined phrase for lust. Her narrative is 
improbable as a fact, and unnatural as a fiction ; it is the 
fabrication of a prostitute, who endeavours to confound 
pure and tender afiection with sensual appetite. 

It is a base, but vain attempt to degrade man, and 
through him, his Maker ; if we are once convinced that 
we are brutal by nature, we shall soon become so by 
habit ; if we once believe that vicious indulgence 1s come- 
mon to all, but concealed by the cunning “and the pru- 
dent; the general fashion will be to hide, rather than 
suppress wicked inclinations; to preach morality rather 
than to practise it. 

But 1 appeal, without hesitation, to the heads as well 
as the hearts of the majority of mankind; I confidently 
ask them, if there is not a passion, w hich independent 
of reason, interest, and education, is tender, faithful, 
constant, and virtuous; as different from gross sensuality 
as the military gallantry of General We olfe, from the 
mercenary selfishness of a commission-broker; or the 
heroic ardor of Lord Nelson, from the cautious prudence 
of a borough admiral, who knows no battles but those of 
the bottle, and is better acquainted with cookery than 
lichting, 
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LETTER IY. 
ON COLLECTIONS OF THE BRITISH POETS 
ADDRESSED TO THOMAS PARK, ESQ. F.S. A. 
ag 


Since the last hasty observations I addressed to you 
on this (to me peculiarly interesting) subject, a few other 
remarks have occurred, which, should they ever meet 
your eye, will not, | hope, prove totally useless. 

The authors — Liook the hberty of enumerating 
as unworthy of a place in the collection you are now 
engaged upon, were oaly such as had been inserted in 
former collections, but there will be a still greater ne- 
cessity for the exertion of your taste in the selection of 
more modern authors. We well know that as the writers 
of poetry encrease in number, the majority will be com- 
posed of those who have no higher-claim than that of 
mnediocrity ; and many through the caprice cf fashion, 
the glare of title, or the novelty of their folly have ob- 
tained a temporary fame, whose works it is sincerely to 
be hoped will never disgrace a collection of the national 
bards. 

But if from this circumstance your task will he diffi- 
cult, how much more so will be that of the future 
editors, who are dcomed to hesitate over the puerilities 
and wretched absurdities of Wordsworth whilst they ad- 
mire his originality, to see the name of the elegant 
author of the “* Triumphs of Temper” affixed to a 
volume of tales and ballads that would disgrace a school- 
hoy; and the sublime poet of Joan of Arc and Madoc, 
swelling the bulk of his werks with compositions that 
he himself must certainly despise. 

I should be sorry to be thought profane, as I do not 
imagine that impiety is neces: “ary to the character of a wit; 
j the refore hope you will acauit me of being swayed by 
that motive when [ protest acainst the admission of the 
whole of Watts’s works; for I cannot believe that his 
piely ought to be allowed as an excuse for his bad 
poetry. 

There are two o Tye ctions to thus selecting an author's 
best compositions, which have douotlessly ‘considerable 





force ; it prevents us from viewing him in his real cha- 

racter as a writer; and it also prevents the youthful 
poet froin observing the minute gradatiens by which an 
author arrives at eminence: from seeing none but their 
better efforts, he may almost despair of excelling in a 
science which, thor ch some of the greatest requisites 
are certainly the vift of nature alone, is still a science 
in which perfection is only to be attained by study and 
practice. 

But we have the example of other nations in thus ma- 
king a selection froin the works of our native bards; Sir 
W liam Jones informs us that a work was published 
at Constantinople, contaming the finest verses of five 
hundred and forty-nine Turkish poets: I beheve the 
French have also sometimes done the same; and the 
above objections [I do net look upon of sufhicient force, 
to obviate the inconvenience of admitting so much in- 
ferior matter into a collection ef British poetry ° 

It is intended that the lives of the poets should ac- 
company the present edition, and those of Johnson have 
already been published ; these undoubtedly no one will 
object to, for his harsh strictures on Gray, Milton, &e. 
only excite our smile, as we are aware of their injustice ; 
and the errors of some of his opinions ought not to 
destroy the pleasure which the accuracy andl critical 
acumen of others, and the elegant and forcible diction 
in which they are clothed will ever afierd. The other 
lives we are promised from your own pen. I should 
think that they would hii rendered nore interesting by 
the lives of the greatest authors being given on Johnson’s 
plan, and those of the inferior writers being reduced to 
a mere statement of dates, unless they contained some- 
thing very remarkable. I have now, Sir, to apologize 
for my inability to treat the subject in the manner which 
I cer tainly think it deserves; and, to add to my disad- 
vantages JI unfortunately omitted a few lines In copying 
my last essay, which were necessary to connect the first 
sentence with those wink foilow it: but if my opinions 
are just, my inaccuracies of style may perhaps be ex- 
Cused. 


lremam, &c. &e. 


Liverpool, 11 Nov. 1207. . Ms Te 
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NNA LOUISA DARBACK, OR KARSCH. 


- a —~ 


Tris extraordinary female was born in 1722, upon the 
borders of LowerSilesia, at a small hamlet, called Ham- 
mer. Her father, a brewerand alehouse-keeper, was the 
principal of seven poor inhabitants, but died when she 
was not above seven years old. Her grandmother’s bro- 
ther, an old man of ood understanding, who lived in Po- 
land, had taken her hometo his house a few months before 
this happene d, and taught her to read and write. Tothis 
uncle she addressed a poem, which isin her printed cul- 
lection. She continued with him about three years, and 
then returned to her mother, who, 1t seems, had mar- 
ried again. The misfortunes which constantly attended 
her till she was near forty began at this period. Her 
first emiployment was the care of her brothers-in-law ; 
but she soon quitted that, in order to attend upon three 
cows, which were her parenis’ whole stock. The first 
signs of her natural inclination to poetry then made their 
appearance, by an uncommon desire to sing. She knew 
an hundred church hymns by heart, and sung them at 
her work, or whilst watching the cattle. Her inclina- 
tion soon prompted her to write verses, but she did not 
afterwards recollect any part of that first essay of her un- 

cultivated genius: which was accidentally assisted by 
neighbouring shepherd, who, although separated by a 
smnall river, “contrived to lend her a few books; Robin- 
son Crusoe, the Asiatic Banise, a German romance, and 
the Arabian Nights Entertainments, composed their 
whole hbrary. She read these works, perhaps as proper 
as any to keep alive the fire of the imagination, and to 
enlarge the view of fancy, with great pleasure. But this 
happiness was soon at an end, and she was obliged to re- 
turn to her former attendance upon children, in which, 
and other laborious employments, she reached her 17th. 
year. Atthis period, her mother provided her a husband, 
Darback, a woolcomber, who obliged her to prepare all 
the wool which he used; besides which, she had the 
whole business of the house to manage, ond could find 
no time to indulge her natural propensity to writing 
verses and reading, except a few hours on Sunday, w heu 
she wrote down the poems she had composed during the 
week. After having been married nine years, she was 








released from this drudgery by his death; but her 
mother soon engaged her to another, Karsch, who was 
much worse than the first. This was the most unfor- 
tunate part of her whole life, as with all the hardships 
of an unhappy marriage, she had still to encounter ex- 
treme poverty; but even in these circumstances nature 
had a surprising influence over her genius. She saw 
some poems, written by a clergyman named Schone- 
mann, who is well known at Be rlin to have been at times 
affected, after a violent fever, with a sort of madness, 
during which he always spoke and preac hed 3 in verse. 
Although the bulk of this extraordinary mau’s perform- 
ances rather indicate a disordered 1m: iwination than the 
inspiration of the Muses, she found in ‘then something 
which awakened her own genius. 

She now became more desirous than ever to follow the 
natural bent of her disposition, and was at last encou- 
raged by several persous to proceed, particularly by pro- 
fessor Me ‘yer, of Flalle, who was 10 otherwise acquainted 
with her than by having seen one of her poems, which 
were first committed to the press. 

She removed to Great Glogau in 1755, with her huse 
band and children, where she gained the liberty of acs 
cess to the shop of a bookseller, and read much, but 
without any settled plan. The use Mrs. Darbach (as 
she always chose to be called) made of this privilege, 
appear throughout her poems. 

The remarkable war which ended in 1764, and the 
king of Prussia’s great exploits, gave new scope to her 
genius, The battle of Lowose hutz occasioned her first 
triumphal ode, and she soon after perused the military 
songs of a Pr usslaD vrenadier, some ot Romler’s odes and 
Mrs. Unzer’s poems: Her subsequent productions, on 
occasion of her sove relou’s s victories, plainly shew the ef 
fect they had upon her, “and are proofs of a poetical gemus 
already come to maturity. 

She continued, however, still oppressed by poverty ; 
but Providence was pleased at last to release her froin a 
very deplorable state, under which few would be able to 
suppert themselves. 

Baron Cottwitz, a Silesian nobleman, who had long 
been celebrated for many amiable qualifications, became 
acquainted with her tn ‘the year 1760, us he was travele 
line through Glogau. He ‘pitied hos ditsress, and car- 


ried her to ” Berlin, where she became ac quaiated with 
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several men of learning who were judges of poetry 5 her 
genius then shone with the greatest lustre, and he Was 
much caressed at the Prussian court. In an edition of 
her pocins, from the preface of which the preceding nar- 
rative is taken, written after this happy change of for- 
tune, are a few remarks on Madame Darbac h’s Penis, 
which we shall subjoin. 

«¢ Plato, in his discourse called Jo, lays it down as the 
character of a true poet, that he delivers his thoughts by 
inspiration, himself not knowing the expressions he 

makes use of. According to him, ‘the harmony and turn 
of the verse produce in ‘the poet an enthusiasm, which 
furnishes him with such thoughts and images as in a more 
composed hour he would have sought in vain. 

This observation is verified in our authoress, who, 
without design, without art, and without istruction, is 
arrived at a wonderful perfection in the art, anc may be 
placed among poets of the first class. It 1s from this 
cause she has been more successful in such pieces as were 
written whilst her nmagination was warm, than im those 
which she hes com posed coolly, deliberately, and in lci- 
sure hours ; the latter always bearing some marks of art, 
ane betraying the absence of the muse. 

‘« Whenever she is ina particular manner struck by 
any object, either m her solitary hours, er when m com- 
pany, her spirits immediately catch the flame ; she has 
no longer the command of herself, every spring of her 
soul is in moticen; she feels an irresistable impulse to 
compose, with quickness commits the thoughts to paper 
with which she is inspired ; and, likea w: atch just wound 
up, as soon as her soul is put into motion by the | Hn pre sslon 
the object has made, she expresses herself in poetry, 
without knowimeg in what manner the ideas and figures 
arise in her mind, 

Another and more nice observation of Plato’s 1s, 
thet it the harmony and turn of the verse keep up the m- 
spiration. Of this truth likewise our authoress is a living 
instance. No sooner has she hit upon the tone, as she 
calls it, and the foot of the verse, but the words go on 
Huently, and she is never at a loss for thought or ma- 
gery. The most delicate turns of the subject and eX= 
pression arise in her mind (while she is yet writing) as 1 
they were dictated to her.” 

Of her extempore performances, we have an excellent! 
specimen in that beautiful Ode, Sacred to the Memory of 
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hey deceased Unele, the Instructor of her Infancy, writ- 
fon ta the year 1701, at a time when she happened to 
be engaged in company of the first rank at Berlin: it 
consists of eight stauzas of six lines each, of which the 

third and sixth have nine syllables, the others ten. It 
seems, whilst she was in this whe ‘ct party, she was 
touched, by a sudden reflection, with a keen sense of the 
ereat difference between her present condition and the 
early part of her hfe, and of the great obligation she was 
under to the zood old man, whe, by his tender care and 
instruction, had laid the foundation of her present hap- 
piness. Overcome with the sense of this, and with a 
heart replete with gratitude, she could contain herself 
no longer, but, before all the company, poured forth 
the overflowings of her soul, nearly in the followmy 
words: ° 

‘© Arise from the dust, ye bones that rest in the land 
where I passed my infant years. Venerable sage, re- 
animate thy body; and ye lips that fed me with the ho- 
ney of instruction, once (more) be eloquent. 

«© Q, thou bright shade! look down upon me from 
the top of Olympus. Behold! Lam no longer follow- 
ing the cattle in the fields. Observe the circle of refined 
mortals who surround me, they all speak of rad niece’s 
poems. O listen to their conversation, thy praise ! 

“6 Fo or ever flourish the broad lime, nian whose shade [ 
was wont to cling round thy neck, full of tenderness, 
like achild te the best of fathers, whites thou wast re- 
posing thyself on the mossy seat, ‘tired as the reaper with 
the fuiigues of a sultry day. 

“ Under yon green-arched roof I used to repeat to thee 
twenty passages in praise of God supreme, though they 
were much above my comprehension ; and whe n 7] asked 
thee the meaning of many a dark sentence im the chris- 
tian’s sacred records.—Good man! thou didst explain 
them to me. 

‘* Likea divine insable vest, who, from the lofty pulpit, 
pots out the way that leads to life, so didst thou inform 
me of the fall of man, and the covenant of grace; and 
I, all raptures, snatched the words from thy lips with ea- 
wer kisses. 
~ © Thou inhabitant of some celestial sphere! behold the 
silent tears of joy; may they often roll down my cheeks. 
if thou canst speak, dear shade, tell me, didst thou ever 


conceive any hopes of my present fortune and honour, at 
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atime when my eyes were successively engaged in read- 
ing, every day improving? 

‘© When at thy side on some rosy bank I sat, w eaving 
into chaplets for thy temples the flowers my little hands 
had gathered, and looking up to thee, smiling filial love : 
Did thy soul then presage the good things that are now 
come to pass ? 

** Mayest thou be clothed with three-fold radiance, and 
mayest thou be refreshed with the emanations of divine 
complacence more than the soul of thy companions! 
May every drop of temporal pleasure, with which my 
cup of joy overflows, be rewarded unto thee with con- 
tinual draughts from the ocean of eternal beatitude ” 

“ The complimentary verses on the departure of our 
queen for England, are pleasing and proper for the pur- 
pose. Some written on the death of Prince Iienry of 
Brunswick (both of which appeared in English verse, in 
the Annual Register for 1704), contain ‘the following 
heautiful thought: 


“ Thus, by askilful workman's aim, 
Late tow’ring to the sky. 

A cedar falls, design’d to frame 
An idol-deity ; 


Which soon the worship of mankind, 
And incense, shall receive ; 

My hero thus in every mind 
Luimortaliz’d shall live.” 


We are sorry to see, in a later work, that Mrs. Karscis 
was suffered to languish afterwards in poverty and obscu- 
rity. She died about the year 1780. 








DIALOGUE 


BETWEEN AMBITION AND IDLENESS. 


Ambition. How can you exist in such a state of in- 
dolence? 

Idleness. How can you exist who go through so much 
toil ? 

Ambition. I am born for action, I could not live 
without it. 

Idleness, 1am born for repose, J could not live with- 
out that, 
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Ambition. You talk of nothing but repose. 

Idteness. Nor you but of inquietude. 

Ambition. But what pleasure can you feel in being 
always idle, and undertaking nothing ; forming no plans, 
and always remaining in thes same place ; ° 

Idleness. Aud what can be your pleasure in unders 
taking every thing and achieving nothing; always in 
motion and never vaining any thing by it; forming all 
manner of schemes and never arriv ing at your object 3 : 

Ambition. You are mistaken. I have one object 
which Ihave eve: y hope of attan Ne ; and that is ree 
pose, after [ have executed all ny designs. 

Idleness. \f it is commendable in you to seek for 
repose, surely I am not to be blamed for enjoying it 
now. You are about to set out on your journey, but 
I am at the end of mine already ; you acknow- 
ledge you must meet with many difficulties and dan- 
gers on the road; now | am at home, and in possession 
of what you only hope to get at some distant period— 
without any difficulty, any “anxiety, or any danger. 

Ambition. Of whet use is a man who does nothing 
but sleep ? 

Idleness. Where is the use of running after mere 
wind and smoke ? 

Ambition. But you acquire nothing. 

Idleness. And you enjoy nothing, 

Ambition. I shall some day or other. 

Idleness. And I enjoy it already. 

Ambition. Very little will content you it seems, 

Idleness. And you have not even a little to be con- 
tented with. 

Ambition. But will you never part with that indif- 
ference which renders you contemptible ? 

Idleness. Or you with that restlessness which makes 
you importunate and troublesome. 

Ambition. Too much sleep is injurious to health. 

Idleness. Too little is much more so. 

Ambition. For wy part, I find it good for me to be 
in action, and to busy myself about public affairs. 

Idleness. If you are the better for being agitated by 
the tempest, I am not the worse for retiring from it ; 
the tish which sleeps at the bottom of the water is better 


off than one which is foundering about in the net of the 
tisherman, 
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Ambition. A little of my vigour would do you wood. 

Idleness. Some of my tranquillity would do you ho 
harm. 

Ambition. I am afraid what you call tranquillity is 
mere ly sluggishne SS. . 

Idleness. And your vigour, I conjecture, is down- 


right rashness, 
Ambition. Of what benefit are waters that never flow. 


Idleness. Ov torrents and rivers that exhaust them- 


selves by their rapidity. 
Ambition. I hate th: it dead calm which prevents the 


vessel from proceeding on her voyage. 
Idleness. Aud I the tempest which sends it to the bot- 


tom. 
Ambition. Heaven preserve me from that numbness 


of the nerves which threatens a paralysis. 
idleness. And me trom that convulsion of the limbs 


which precedes a violent death, bs 
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MORE OF KOTZEBUE’S PLAGIARISMS DETECTED. 
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Irn. CONDUCTOR, 

You have pointe «l out the source from whence two of 
the noveleties of otzebue lately translated, have been 
derived, viz. "The Latt/e Lie, and Shun even the Ape 
pearance of Vice, trom the Adventurer. [See Vol. f. 
p. 321, and p. 72 of the present volume.] I have now to 
remark a third instance of theft. The Enthusiast 
{perhaps the best story in his volume) is merely a trans- 
lation of Marmontel’s Happy Divorce. 

L hope for the credit of Kotzebue, certainly a writer 
of powe ‘ful genius, that in the original German publi- 


cation, he named the authorities from which he borrow- 
- and that the omission of such acknow- 


ed these novels; ¢ 
ledgment is to be attributed to the E nelish translator, 


or to the bookseller, who may have chosen to pi alm the 
work upon us as an original production of Ietzebue, 


from mercenary motives, 
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Yours, 


A READER, 
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ON SCANDAL. 
——aa—— 


Tur right the public has to judge of every thing, 
has produc ed many virtues, and checked many vices. 
Without the dread of the public decision, how many 
heroes * would have degenerated from that character ; 
how many peaceful warriors should we have; how little 
would the virtues be amiable ; how terrible would the 
wicked be! The exhortation of fathers? the natural 
affection of children, the fidelity of husbands, the virtue 
of wives, all these \ woud be of lttle force if it were not 
for this short sentence, * what will the world say ? which 
keeps every one in awe.” 

In fact, for one instance where scandal originates in 
malice and inveteracy, im a thousand it proceeds from a 
desire of flattering the company present in an indirect 
manner, as no man is heard with so little complacency, 
ashe who is always trumpeting the praises of an absent 
person, whichis often au oblique censure on the hearers. 
The effect of the reverse needs no comment. 

To exemplify this, let us suppose an ill-bred and a 
well-bred man making a visit to a friend in the country 
after leaving the house of a man of superior opulence. 
The first will be continually e — the place he has 
left, and speaking in raptures ¢ f the fine wines, beau- 

tiful cardens, and splendid stehidiahanieds of his former 
host. The other will take every opportunity of hinting 
how much he prefers the genteel elegance of a moderate, 
yet frank hospitality, to sceues of expensive ostentation. 


It is obvious here, that the conversation of one will be 


considered as censure, Hardly concealed beneath the com- 
mon fornus of ere the other as the most refined ap- 
plause. This shews itse!f 1a commoner things. Every 
vulgar person has a kind of demi-vod, a Mr. Jones, ora 
Mr. Simith, whom he brings forward on all occasions as 
amodel of perfection, wiich tsalwavs received with dis- 
vust by the company, and indeed tre quently draws on 
the object of the panes) ric that kind of satire which 1s 
derived from more inaingnant principles, 





* 


Alexander, in one ot his most perilous enterprises, exclaimed, 
* OAthenians ! what do | undergo for the sake of being celebrated 
iy you !” 
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What the poet says of the ladies is fot confined to 

them alone: 
* Who praises Celia’s form and feature 
© Must call her sister awkward creature.” 

This mode of flattery, however, must be used with 
great caution ; for the habitual exercise of it is apt to 
degenerate imto general defamation, especially among 
those who have few other means of making their con- 
versation interesting, and recommending themselves to 
society ; and such a habit, though not first founded on 
malevolence, is in its consequence extremely dangerous. 
But it is material that our preachers and moral writers 
should take this very common source of defamation 
more into their consideration than they usually do. How 
can a physician prescribe a remedy, if he has mistaken 
the cause of the disease? It isin vain to dissuade peo- 
ple from a practice, by imputingit to envy and ill-nature, 
when they are conscious from their own feelings that it 
proceeds from a motive directly opposite, a species * of 
eood-nature, sometimes indeed extravagant and mis- 
placed, and of pernicious tendency, but arising from a 
desire of conciliating the favour of others, and putting 
them in yood-huimour with themselves. 








— —,- —_ acme 











ANTIQUITY OF THE ROUND ROBIN, 


THe ancients, not to give the preference to any, 
either among their gods or their friends, or even their 
servants, wrote their names in a circle, in such a manner 
that it was impossible to say which was first, second, or 
last in their estimation: all were equal, and the honour 
was equally divided. The Romanus wrote the names of 
their slaves in a circle, that it might not appear to which 
they meant to give their liberty, and who were their 
favourites. 





* A polite behaviour can never be long maintained, without a 
real wish to please; and such a wish is a proof of good-nature. 
No ill-natured man can be long well-bied. No good-natured man, 
however unpolished iu his manners, can ever be essentially ill-bred. 
From an absurd prejudice with regard to good-nature, some people 
affect to substitute good temper for it; but no qualities can be 
more distinct: many good-tempered people, as well as many fools, 
are very ill-natured; and many men of first-rate genius, with 
which perhaps entire good temper is incompatible, are perfectly 
good-natured. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


wy 


PROBATQUE CULPATQUE. 
—a 


A New Spanish and English Grammar, divided into two 
parts : the first part containing all the Spanish words 
abstractedly considered, and inflected under their res- 
pective heads ; the second containing the Spanish Syntax, 
tHustrated by a selection of elegant and entertaining 
extracts from some of the best Spanish Authors. By 
Thomas Planquais, Grammarian, Teacher of the Spa- 
nish, Italian, and French Languages. 8vo0. p. 494. 
London, 1807. 


To render languages in composition as intelligible 
to the understanding, and by pronunciation to the 
hearing, as by types they are expressive to the eye ; they 
must, for the illustration of their elementary principles, 
letters, syllables, words, and sentences, be reduced to 
graminatical rules: To explain these rules, as they ap- 
ply to the Spanish language; is the object of this gram- 
mar, which is divided into two parts. 

The first treats of the rules of pronunciation (taken 
from the Acad. Esp. Ortog. 6 ed.) with the position of 
the accent upon the proper syllable of each word; and 
afterwards distributes all the Spanish words into the 
nine parts of speech, each of which is explained in a sepa- 
rate chapter. 

The second treats of the construction of sentences, 
explains the general syntax common to all languages, 
and the particular one proper to the Castilian tongne, 
founded upon the government of its nouns, pronouns, 
and verbs, the effect of its prepositiuns, and upon its di- 
recting these nouns and pronouns into either of the six 
cases, which have each been invented, and called by a 
proper name, the better to determine and harmonize 
the language. 

As this explanation of the Spanish words and sen- 
tences is to impart useful knowledge, instruct the mind 
and agreeably divert it, the third chapter of the first part 
is illustrated with a copious and entertaining vocabulary 


of'select Spanish words of almost every class; and all 
Vou. II. Ss 
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the chapters of the second part with a variety of &' 
extracts from some of the best Spautsh authoew. th 
to keep up the attention of the learner taron sh t 
ness of the syntactical rules, stimulate his wade 
and incite him to compare the graminatical co >. 
authorised by those writers, the Castilian » 
pointed out by Italic letters upon every separa! 
speech, in the appropriate part of the sentence, 
may correctly learn how to express himself 
speeeh, or composition. 


Glory of the Heavens. By the Rev. T. Bazely, A 
Chaplain to the Right Rev. the Lord — Of Larue 


coln. 12mo, Pp. 169, Longman, 1807 


The present is an attempt, and a very ‘siete one, 
to convey an adequate idea of the heavens to those who 
have made no proficiency in astronomical science, and to 
impress their minds witha proper notion of the magui- 
ficent works of creation; referrimg to the celestial phe- 
nomena, not as articles of science, but as an incentive te 
virtue. We shall select one chapter (the shortest) asa 
specimen of the author’s manner: 


Of all planets primary and secondary wirich roll about the same 
centre and derive the same virtues froin the saine sun, the moon is 
most in our view, nearest our earth, and in closest consection with 
it. Her phenomenon is mutability. In this, and in nothing but this, 
she is invariable and a perfect index to all within herorbit. To her 
we ascribe the ebbing and flowing of our tides, the vicissitudes of 
our climate, and even sometimes such inequalities in our animal 
frame and mental derangement as cannot be otherwise explained ! 
But how her influence is communicated, whether it extends to our 
bodies cr our minds, or to both, er in what degree to either, is, at 
least not easily comprehended, But an idea of this lunar agency 
has so generally prevaile d, that even Milton the most philosophical 
of all our poets talks of “ moon-strnuck madness.” 

As we construed the signs in the sun into that debasement or 
oblequy which sullies the glory of revealed truth in these last days ; 
may we not in hke manner consider the stvns in the moon as having 
no indirect reference to the convulsions ofsocicty in times of anarchy 
and distraction? ‘the incessant risings, fallings. changes, and 
chances of the one, emphatically represent the instabilities or 
vicissitudes of the othe Tv. 

* The church militant in Christendom who in former ages was 
observed to appear /airas the moon, clear asthe sun: hath of late 
years become terrible as an avmy with banners. ftiavewe not all lived 
to see the christian world or the present moo.u-struck generate 
reddened with the madness of ambition: God forgive the authors, 
abettors, and agents of those sanguinary scenes, the ruthless actors 
ofsuch tragedies, as closed the eighteenth century ; which mi: ade 
<o-temporarics shudder and must stagger the belief of posterity ° 
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but woe be to them, ifno measure be meted out tothem but what 
they have deait to others. The madness of the people raging every 
where aud pertuibiae the nations, gave a dreadful picture of our 
nature and specs! Ai! how romantic and fictitious all the vi- 
sions and dreams heretofore indu'ged by refinement aud philosophy, 
of our philauthrepy a. 4 secial apiitudes ! Do not those prodigious 
masses of men, iwustered by the demon of discord, and armed 
with wuple:ments of mutual destruction, who lately agitated and 
once more agitate sca aud land, by their deadly encounters, mosk 
effectualiy expose such chimeras! and paint us in our natural 
colour as tigers and monsters ambitious only of tearing each other 
to pieces. 

‘* A lunacy peculiarly inveterate and dismal, indulging one black 
invariable propensity to bloodshed, is actually become the disease 
of the human race, aud devclopes more numerous and tremendous 
horrors in its course, than ail thefamines, plagues, and yellow fevers, 
that ever Gesolated our unhappy globe ! It would seem, the minds 
and hearts of men, have lost all those priuciples of brotherly sen- 
sibility and cordial attachment, which hitherto glued and fastened 
them together as one body animated aud d-rected by one soul ; and 
that society itself is reduced at last to the shattered condition of 
some dilapiiated editice, the parts of which are so wasted and rot- 
ten, as no longer to retain the powers of adhesion! The fabric, 
however skutuily designed, or magnificently coustructed, com- 
posed o. materials thus unsound and decayed, must inevitably sink 
to ruin, aud gradually moulder away ! And does not the whole com- 
plicated frame of artiticial life, probably from the same causes of 
age aid debi.ity decline, and, foraught we know, even now verge 
on the last stage of dissolution ? From an obvious relaxation in all 
the tighteuings of eordiality and social union, the fatal progress of 
our decompesition seems actually begun. Italarms! it is rapid, 
it rushes with th velocity of a torrent ' 

* O thou preserver of men vouchsafe on that important crisis to 
be our keeper, that the souls thou hast inspired may not fail before 
thee, but survive the extinction of our system and be safe in the 
hollow of thy hand, whensun and moon and stars are sunk in ever- 
lasting night. On this grand impressive theme Addison lavishes 
the brightest effu'gence of his genius and all the fervour of his heart. 

The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years ; 
But thou shait flourish in immortal youth 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements 

The wreck of matter, and the crash of worlds ! 

What a sweet comment are these exquisite verses on the lofty 
thought of our immortal dramatist. Our finest poets are never so 
lovely and charming perhaps «s in illustrating the beauties of each 
other, and more especially on the serious and affecting subject of 
our highest interests.” 

Look how the floor of heaven 
Too thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ; 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims :- 
Such harmony is in immortal souls, 
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The introductory chapter contains an ingenious and 
eloquent, but rather too elaborate History of Man. | 


Remarks on the Injustice and Impolicy of our late Attack 
upon Denmark, 8vo. p. p. 70. Mathews and Leigh 
Strand, 1807. 

If the policy of the late expedition to Copenhagen be 
not clearly made out, and the necessity of it shewa to be 
extremely urgent, as a measure intimately connected 
with the national safety; then will the attack on Dene 
mark deserve to be stigmatized as unjust. The King’s 
Declaration will be followed by a strict parliamentary in- 
vestigation, and the most ample discussion; and, for 
ourselves, we have little doubt but the justice as well as 
policy of the proceeding will be satisfactorily demon- 
strated. In the mean time, however, the author of this 
well-written pamphlet advances many arguments to prove 
that Ministers have been guilty of an indefensible vio- 
lation of the law of nations, and a shameful departure 
from the admitted rules by which the necessity of war 
is guided. 

Baies allows as a justifying cause of war ‘ the neces- 
sity of maintaining such a balance of power amongst 
neighbouring nations, as that no single state, or confe- 
deracy of states, be strong enough to overwhelm the 
rest.” It is upon this plea (observes the ingenious 
writer of these Remarks) that our conduct must be de- 
fended; or rather upon one that is a corollary to it, viz. 
that if the balance of power is so weakened, as that a state 
which has hitherto helped to maintain it, is so far re- 
duced by a relative change of situation, as to be in dan- 
ger of being compelled, to the manifest disadvantage of 
the general security, and of its individual mterests, to throw 
the weight of its influence into the scale of a power more 
mighty than the rest, any nation, whose safety 1s more 
endangered by the probability of such a change, than 
any other, is justified in the pursuance of such mea- 
sures, even to the prejudice of tat state, as are abso- 
lutely necessary to provide and maintain its own security, 
If this plea, which undoubtedly allows the utinost pos- 
sible extent to the argument of necessity, can be ad- 
initted upon all occasions as a justification of war, it must 
be understood with many limitations; otherwise it re- 
solves itself at once into that most absurd and profligate 
of all doctrines, that utility is a sufficient cause for the 
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most unjust actions. Ifa war be undertaken upon this 
eround, the necessity of it—more especially in this case 
than in any other—must be made manifest to the whole 
world. The people against whom the effects are directed, 
must be shewn, not by general assertions, but by the most 
certain and indisputable proofs; they must be convinced, 
if possible, that an attack on them is absoiutely neces- 
sary, not merely for the interest, but for the very sal- 
vation of the state which is driven to attack them. The 
nation undertaking the war must be convinced, to rescue 
it from the charge of unprincipled inhumanity, not oaly 
that the end is just and attainable, but that the means 
are adequate to the end; and that whilst it violates the 
sanctity of a treaty nominally to preserve itself from the 
influence of overwhelming power, it does not under that 
pretext aim merely at consulting its individual advan- 
tage; that whilst it dooms an unoffending people to the 
horrors and calamities of war, its ministers will not be 
inhuman enough to plead for their excuse a vague and 
visionary report ; or base enough to stain their cou..try’s 
honour with eternal disgrace in the pursuit of a trivial 
or uncertain guod. It 1s indeed the height of foily and 
impolicy, as well as of savage injustice, to attack a na- 
tion at amity with us, under the pretence of checking 
the growing power of a neighbouring state ; when we 
are certain that the means which we employ will be so far 
from gaining the desired object, that it will take from 
that nation its best means of defence, and will, therefore, 
by throwing it into the hands of its more dangerous ene- 
ny, increase, Instead of diminishing the weight of power 
against us. It does not seein to require much sayacity 
to determine whether or not the expedition against Den- 
mark has been undertaken and conducted upon an ad- 
herence to these principles. 

The author examines his Majesty's declaration, and 
contends that the assertions herein are not borag oyt by 
any evidence, and that the posture of aflairs on the Con- 
tinent was not such as_ to authorize the statements made 
by the King’s ministers. He 1s of opinion, froin a review 
of the whole argument, that the evils resulting from the 
attack upon Copenhagen are incalculable by any human 
foresight. ‘* Whilst the advantages which we reap from it 
are momentary and of small importance, the il effects of 
it for avesto come, will be visited on cur posterity ; will 
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continue, indeed, as long as the execration produced 
by an unprov oked attack upon the independence and se= 
curity of an ub ottend Ing nation shall endure in their re- 
membrance. By the animosity we have excited in the 
Danish nation, we have put it in the power of the French 
to accomplish to a far greater exten, than they could 
have before done by compulsion, their schemes for the 
destruction of British commerce. The Danes will not 
now want an excuse for closing the passage of the Sound, 
and shutting up * our accustomed chaunels of communica- 
tion with the Continent.’ "These porpes es tor the prevene 
tion which ministers would have pereaade cd us that the ex- 
ped:lion Was in a great measure undertaken, were it was 
evident to common sense, the natural result of sucha 
measure; instead of obviating, we have increased to an 
absolute certainty, the pr obability of those eoents tak ing 
place. The court of Denmark will now be completely 
subject to French influence, whilst the hatred which our 
conduct has excited, will manifest itself to a degree that 
may even be prejudicial to its own interests. The anger 
however, which is blind, is also destructive in its effects; 
and we may rest assured, that whatever can be accom- 
plished, by means ot French assistance, to the injury of 
our commerce, will not be prevented by any consider- 
ations which prude nce or sober policy might suggest. 
Or supposing that the Danes would not be willing to 
carry to the utmost extent the means which they possess 
for the ambhilation of our trade in the Baltic, yet the in- 
flexible obstinacy of the power, into whose hands [they 
ure thrown, is equal to his subtlety, and what instigation 
cannot accomplish, may now be easily effected by com- 
pulsion.” 

The Pamphlet discovers considerable ingenuity, the 
objections are well put, the arguments supporte “d by the 
most respectable authorities, and the style is extremely 


forcible. 


Another Word or Two; or Architectural Hints Continued, 
tn Lines to those Royal. 4eademicians who are Painters, 
addressed to them on the Re-election of Benjamin 
West, Esq. to the President's Chair, 10th December, 
1806. By Fabricia Nunnez, Spinster ; with Dedica- 


tion, Preface, Notes, and . Appendix, 8vo. Payne, Pall 
Mall. 1807. 


Fabricia’s former work we have not seen, but we ob- 
serve enough in the present to convince us that (whethe: 
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she be an unsexed female or no) her Muse is very good- 
humoured, that her versification is easy and flowing, 
her object commendable, and her knowledge of the ae 
ject which employs her pen, very cemplete. Fabricia is 
the secret, and we readily concur in the propriety of all 
the gentle censures she passes, and the measures she re- 
coenmends. Mr. Wyatt was certainly a very unfit man 
to be pl: aced at the head of the Roy al Academy, even 
admitting with our author, which we believe to have 
been the case, that the choice of him arose from jealousy 
amoug the portrait painters, who did not elect Mr. 
bak so as the fittest person to fill the chair, but as a con- 
ting party to fill up the gap till they could settle 
among tie umselves to whom the presidentship should be 
next assigned, or to whom it ought to be regularly con- 
ceded. 

As a spec cimen of our Spinsier’s poetry aud pleasant 
satire, we subjom the following extract. It is a para- 
phr ase of Horace’s ** umano capitt cervicem pictor equi- 
nam,” &c. with application to the election of an archi- 
tect, to preside over that superior class of artists---the 
painters. 

Horace 1 ‘elates to Pisoes’ writing, 

Vith witty aim, and truth reciting, 
Should some strange fancied Paimter place 
Beneath the noble human face, 

OF a et a strange farago dish, 

The siilwry scales and tail of fish, 

The world would laugh ct the Burlesque, 
Ww we n seen a figure so grotesque ! 

Aud then, te take still furt ther range, 

ites nd the thought, *t were equal strange 
O’er women’s lovely form to spread 

The fe: athery wings with fish’s head ; 

Hac h to it’s suited place applied, 

Or e'se to Artist we de ride, 

And view his works with strange surprise, 
Nor deem his judgment great and wise : 
So, in a building we should wonder 

To find the deer above, and windows under. 


It is evident to whom Fabricia refers when she hints at 
the successor of Mr. eg io whose genius a handsome 
aud well merited tribute is paid. We here also agree 
with the poet, and ie ik that the choice, should it fall 
upow him, would be judiciously, made, and that the du- 
ties of the) ane ortant othce of presideut would be most 


} } 


ably discharged by the party alluded to. It is impossi- 
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ble not to subscribe to the justice of the following ob. 
servation, and without entering into the comparative me- 

riis of the leading painters of the present day, or giving 
to en, one of them the palm of priority in his art for 
e straordinarily transcendant abilities, to rauk him proudly 
pre-eminent above his fellows;’’ it is evident that there 
are other and considerable talents required, to adorn the 
chair with spleudour and draw public attention to it with 
respect and admiration. To the fascinating powers of 
his pencil, Sir Joshua Reynolds added the rich qualities 
ofan cnliehtened mind, decane manners, gentlemanly 
deportwent, avd highly cultivated understanding, su- 
peredded toa disposition and temper which inclined him 
to speak at all times favourably of bis contemporaries, 
ana to think well of their art. Distinguished qualities 
both of the head and heart, as well as the hand, are ne- 
cessary to till with propriety the elevated situation: and 
when that time shall have arrived; when, from the course 
of nature, the chair will become open for a new choice, 
which prescriptive right, from his age, and consequence 
in his profession, has for a long time assigned to Mr. 
West, with on!y a single interruption, all semblance as 
well as reality of party should be laid aside, ail seltishness, 
all jeaiousy, ali envy ; and that member should be chosen, 
unasimously, whoever he may be, whose worth and value, 
and agyregate mass of ability of every description, will do 

most honour to the academicians and the academy, with- 
out considering whether he be the ablest man precisely in 
his art. To preside over a national academy requires 
first rate qualitications ; not partial and confined, but ge- 
neral aud commanding. 

We hove to have yet another word from this i ingenious 
[lady ? should we say] ‘* another, and another still ?” 


Charles Ellis ; or the Friends: By Robert Semple, Au- 
thor of * Walks and Sketches at. the Cape of Good 
Hope, 2 vols. 12mo. 9s. Baldwin. 


A work both entertaining and instructive. It combines 
the fancy and eathusiasm of a novel, with the more sober 
delineation of characters and manners, as daily ooserva- 
tion and experience present them to us. The perusal of 
these volumes has afforded us very high ‘gratific ation. 
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Fhe Ratiad. A Serio-Comic Poem, in Eight Cantos. 
By an Anti-fudibrastian, 3s. 8vo. Mason. 


“ How now! a Rat! dead for a ducat '” 


It would be only making the author more offensive to 
dray him from be hind the arras: and so let him remain 
in fis concealment. He would be witty, poor fellow! 
but three shillings ! he mast have more money than wit, 
who would part with it on this occasion. 


Twelve perspective views of the exterior and interior parts 
of the Metropolitical Church of Canterbury, accom- 
panted by two ichnographic plates, and an Historical 
account. By Charles Wild, 31. 3s. coloured 51. 5s. folio. 
Taylor, 1807. 


The views of this venerable building, in every respect 
so interesting an objec t, ure exceedingly well executed, 
by a pupil of that eminent master in this branch of art, 
Mr. Malton, The history of this noble Cathedral, com- 
piled from the best authorities, is well drawn up, and we 
think we shall gratify our readers by transcribing it. 

‘To Lucius, the tirst king of the Britons, who is said to 
have been converted to the Christian faith, and whose 
doubtfui reign is placed, most probably, towards the end 
of the second century, the monkish writers claiming 
the remotest antiquity, ascribe the original foundation. 
Under the first Saxon invaders, it mght have been ap- 
propriated to polytheism ; for, upon the conversion of 
Ethelbert in 597, it is reported to have been restored to 
the primitive worship, and dedicated to Christ by St. 
Augustine, who made it his metropolitical church. “Both 
the saint and founder received their sepulture at St Aus 
gustine s, Canterbury, one in 605, the other in 616. 

* Frequent conflagrations, the usual consequence of 
the devastations of the piratical Danes, with the conse- 
quent destruction of authentic documents, by which the 

early history of architecture in England might have been 
elucidated, have involved this splendid pile i in the obscu- 
rity of the darker ages, and consigned many of its remains 
ing antiquities to conjecture, from the deficiency of evi- 
dence, 

‘ No records, upon which any dependence can be 
made, are now known, from the age of St. Augustine, 
inthe sixth, to the tenth century, when Odo, upon his 
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translation from Wilton, in 934, to the primacy of Can- 
terbury, finding the church in a dilapidated state, em- 
ploy ed three years in various repairs, but chiefly in cover- 
ing the roofs ‘with lead, which is a very early instance of 
suchan application of that metal. 

It was again burned by the Danes in 1011, who had 
landed upon a predatory excursion at Sandwich. They 
seized Alphage, the archbishop, who being stoned to 
death at Greenwich, was canonized as a marty oO 

These damages were chiefly confined to the destruc~ 
tion of the timber frame and roofs, and the repairs were 
completed by Ethelstan (or more commonly called Livin- 
gus) before the year 1020, and from that period to 1038 
by Egelnoth. King Canute, more civilized or super- 
stitious than his predecessors, contributed to the work, 
and confirmed to the monks certam lands and immunities, 
In 1067 it was once more destined to suffer almost entire 
conflagration. 

Like a phoenix it rese froin its ashes about three years 
after, under the auspicious mumficence of Lanfrank, a very 
conspicuous luminary of the church, when it was transfere 
red to the care of Norman bishops. 

The records of almost every cathedral or great con- 
veutual church in England, mention frequent demolition 
by tire, in the early centurie s. The marauding Danes 
invariably directed their vengeance agsinst structures dee 
dicated to the Christian religion ; - but a more common 
cause of such destruction by fire was their being surround- 
ed, in most cities where they were placed, by buildings 
constructed entirely of wood, 

It is asserted, that the church, monaste ‘ry, and pas 
lace, were all volusitt by Lantrank, a fact disallowed by 
certain antiquaries, because the time stated to have been 
employed must have beeu lately inadequate to so extensive 
a work. From that and other collateral cireumstane eS, 
they infer, that having built the nave, he probably did 
little more than re pair the choir and its crypt, or under 
croft, because in either of these may be found, in the ex- 
terior surbase of the south wall, and other parts, many 
architectural peculiarities of an antecedent era. 

Anselm, Abbot of Bee in Normandy, where archi- 
tecture was most successfully studied, succeeded in 1093, 
and projected great linprovements in the choir, which as 
he did not live to finish, it isa conjecture that his original 
pan was pursued, and the superintendance of it come 
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mitted to the Priors Ernulphus and Conrade in succes 
siou; and having been brought to a conclusion by the 
efforts of the last mentioned after Anselm’s death, it be- 
came known by the superlative epithet of “ Convade's 
glorious choir.” From the account Gervase has trans- 
mitted to us, it appears to have been in its component 
parts situilar to the present choir, and was at that period, 
probably extended to the length seen, as it said to have 
been enlarged: which it could not have been in width, 
unless the lateral walls had been hkewtse taken down, of 
which there is no existing proof. A chapel, much smaller 
than the present, was then rebuilt or added to the choir, 
and dedicated to the Holy Trinity. 

* Gervase specifies in his account, the architecture 
of the former church, before he enters ou the descrip- 
tion of the re-edification by Anselm and Conrade. He 
is equally minute and satisfactory, and his MS. now pre- 
served in the British Museuin, may be ranked among its 
Inost veiuable curiosities. 

€ The ettects 6f another fire, which is said to have hap- 

pened in i150, were vertamily of no great detriment, for 
in the sume year, we learn that this church was formally 
dedicated by Are hbishop Corboil, the apostolic legate of 
Pope Lanocent IL. in the presence of King Henry I. and 
his Queen; David II. King of Scots, and many prelates 
and nobility, to the Holy Trinity, which appellation it 
appears to have received from Lanfrank, and which was 
thus solemnly confirmed. 

¢ But in 1174, the choir, so lately and splendidly per- 
fected by Prior Conrade, received such demolition by tire, 
as to require that the whvle interior should be taken 
down. Of this calamitous circumstance Gervase was the 
eye-witness and chronicler. 

The present choir was begun under the direction of 
Ww illiam, an experienced architect of Sens in Normandy, 
or Sienna in italy, who being disabled by a fall from the 
height of the vauiting, returned into France. It re- 
mained therefore to be tinished by another Wilham, who 
Was a native of this country, and the first English archi- 
tect upon record, concerning whom we have any positive 
account. His talents in architectural invention and prac- 
tice are, in this instance, couspicuous and adimirable. 
Yo the choir he added the eastern transept and the Trinity 
Chapel. 

The charge of the undertaking was defrayed by the 
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liberal oblations made at the shrine of Thomas a Becket, 
for whom two years before, 1172, the monks had pro. 

cured canonization from Pope Alexander IH. which, ver y 
opportune ly for the building, became productive of an 
incredible influx of wealth. On Faster-day 1181, the 
choir was sufhciently finished for the performance of di- 
vine service. In July following, the former chi mel of the 
"Trinity was taken dow n, and the present begun, which, 
with the circular tower at the east end eenerally called 
Becket’s Crown, was completed in about four years, when 
the former tutelage of the Hol, Vrinity was superseded 
by that of St. Thomas the Martyr, thous ch apparently 
without any formal dedication. 

The real character of the prelate, as a politician, may 
pe hi ips be best ascertained, by a parallel drawn between 
the pages of the elegant Lytileton, and the sagacious 
Tlume. Asa saint, we must trust to his legend ; and 
the monks, by promising to his votaries a recovery from 
sickness, or a Continuance of health, meade his shrine 
eminently popular, and established annual pilgrimages, 
which, with jubilees celebrated every fifty years, pro- 
duced to them a princely revenue. 

‘Warton observes that ‘ the general plan of the 
Canterbury Tales, which at first sight, secnis merely to 
have been an ingenious invention of the poet, to serve a 
partic ular occasion, Is In a great messure thnaded on a 

fashion of ancient lite; and Chaucer, in supposing each 
of the pilgrims to tell a tale, as they are travelling to 
Becket’s shrine, only makes them adopt a mode of 
amusement which was common to the conversations of 
his ace, 

‘ In 1304 and 1305, Prior Henry de Estrey is said to 
have meditated many improvements, and actu: lly to have 
expended Sa different parts of the ehurch 8391. 7 7 Se 
avery considerable sum in those days. He probably 
erected the skreen which divides the choir from the 
ailes. 

The western parts of the cathedral escaped the va- 
rious conflagrations, which had injured the choir, and 
remained, with little alteration, from the time of Lan- 
frank, to the year 1376, when Archbishop Sudbury took 
slown some otf them, and erected the lower transept ut 
his own cost; butin 1379, actuated by the same liberal 
intentions, he caused the whole nave toberemoved. The 
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subsequent erection of that grand pile fell to the charge 
of the convent, as this munificent prelate was shortly 
after murdered in the Power, by the rebellious adherents 
of Straw and Tylor. 

Archbishops Courtenay and Fitzalan or Arundel, Ins 
successors in the see, established a fund, the disposal of 
which was given to Prior ‘Thossas Chillenden, by whom 
the nave, c Lenate ‘rs, and chapterhouse, are genel rally sup- 
posed to have been designed and perfecte id, The south 
tower of the western frout was constructed after Chil-. 
lenden’s decease in 1419: this addition, with the south 
porch, having been begun by Archbishop Chicheley, who 
succeeded in 1413, was finished by Prior Thomas ‘Gold- 
stone (the tirstof the name) between 1449 and 14638. it 
obtamed the name of the Oxford Steeple. ‘There is sut- 
ficient reason to determine, that the other tower was a 
part of Lanfrank’s original structure, and that its being 
attributed to Archbishop Arundel is an error. During 
his prelacy, he addeda spire covered with lead, one hun- 
dred feet high, and a peal of tive bells of extraordinary 
weight andtone. After the storm in 1703, the spire be- 
coming ruinous, was taken down. 

‘ Thelast important addition to this fabric was the 
creat centre tower, erected between the years 1472 and 
1517 under the successive Priors W. Selling >and TT. 
Goldstone (the second of that name), and for a most 
part during the prelacy of Archbishop Morton, who is 
mentioned as an espec ial benefactor. ’ Thus, this venerable 
monument of the skill and piety of our ancestors, de- 
scends to the present period with double claim to our 
adimiration, as linked to a very remote antiquity, and as 
exhibiting many architectural peculiarities and beauties 
of itervening ages,’ 


Though/s on the expediency of disclosing the Processes of Manus 
tactories, being the substance of two papers, lately read be 
Sore the Literary and Philosophieal Society of Ne ~weastle upon 

Tyne. Bu John Clennel, F.S. A. Edinburgh and Perth. 
12mo. Angus and Son, Newcastle, 1807. 


A very iugenious essay on the expediency of a general 
and faithful “display of the processes of manufactories, in 
such a manner, that every chance may be obtained for 
eflecting their highest improvement with the le ist possible 
expence, by the interference of the operations of science. 
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REVIEW OF MUSIC. 


“ Lamia crudel tiranna.”’ 


A favourite Italian Atr, with twelve Variations for the Piano Forte, with 
an Accompaniment for the Flute (ad libitum) composed and dedicated to 
Alex. Scote, Fsq. by T. Latour, Praniste to His Reyal Highness the 
Prince of Wales. Birchall, price 3s. 


This is by far the best production of Mr. Latour’s that bas come 
under our netice ; tosay the truth, and we had no other meaus of 
judging than fiem his ‘ormer compositions, we did net give bim 
credit for being able to write any thing so good. The prescut prece 
partakes pot at ali of that poor meagre stite, which ii some ef his 
former publications we were obliged to condemn. The air which be 
has selected is pleasing, and capable of many exeeilent vortations, 
Nr. Latour has availed himself of it most successfully, aud bas ais- 
played avery cosiderable portion of geod taste avd brilliant faney 
throughout the piece. Let him go on towrile thus, aud we cannot 
do otherwise than praise him 


Nos. VII. and VIET 


The Vocal Magazine, consisting of Canzonets, Sangs, Duets, Trios, Gleesy 
&c. composed by Jos. Nemp. Walker. Price 3s. od. 


The first Song of this Number is arranged with accompaniments 
for a Band, which contribute essentially to the effect of an Air, in 
itself by no means destitute of interest. The Glee, for three voices 
which follows, is a masterly composition, its brevity is, in our 
opinion, its chief fault, it contains some points which might have 
heen kept up with very good effect to a much greater length. In the 
last movement there is great vigour and animation; yet, good as it 
certainly is in point of composition, we could not sing it without 
dislike, and even disgust, occasioned by the absurdity of the worde 
which Mr. Kemp has chosen for his music. 

“ See meteors gleam around the maid, moonbeams lift her soul!” 
This line is repeated again and again in the last movement, as tre- 
quently and as emphatically as if it contained some beautiful idea o7 
expressive sentiment ; this, indeed, to some people itmay, but ty us 
it seems “ full of sound and fury,” but “ signifying nothing” We 
really shall be very happy when the Ossianic mania, which of late 
has seized our glee writers, shall have subsided, and when poetry, 
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which possesses some meaning, shall be preferred to such arrant 
nonsense as that which Mr. Kemp has chosen for his music. The 
eanzonet, “Thou hast an eye of tender blue,” which follows, isa 
very elegant little composition. The sth Number opeus witha 
Quarte tt, of which the melody is graceful and flowing, and the inner 
parts neatly arranged ; a little more variety in the modulation would 
have given that relief to the ear which it will now rather want. The 
song, “ Now the Freach are prepar'd,” is in a bold and spirited 
stile, and is well supported by a noisy ‘accompaniment. The Bal- 
lad, “* Willow,” is a pleasing and expressive melody. 


“ Fair Amoret,” or, “* Adown in the Woodlands.” 


The much admired Pastoral Ballad, written by Mr Upton, composed by 


J. Sanderson, and sung by Mr. Gibbon, at Faurhall Gardens. Hod- 
sull, price is. 


Mr. Sanderson is a composer of considerable promise, and 
though we have seen some productions of his pen which we much 
prefer to that now before us, yet we think it by no means destitute 
of merit: ifit be without the charm of novelty, it is nevertheless 
neatly and cleverly arranged. 


© We will be married, my dear, for a‘ that,” 


The much admired Scotch Ballad, written by Mr. Upton, composed by J. 


Sanderson, and sung by Mrs. Bland, at Vauxhall Gardens. Hodsall, 
price 1s. 


Imitations of Scotch Ballads we never did, and we believe never 
shall like; to us they appear uninteresting and insipid: the fre- 
quenters of Vauxhall, perhaps, think differently, if so, Mr. San- 
derson may find it necessary to gratify their taste. ‘To such as like 
this stile, the present ballad will be acceptable. 


“ Beneath the Weeping Willow,” 


A Scotch Song, sung by Mrs. Bland, at Vauxhall Gardens, composed by 
Mr. Hook, Purday and Button. Price 1s. 


This is animitation of another kind of Scotch Ballads. It is as 
good, and not at all better, that we can discover, than a hundred 
others of the same sort. 


“* Love and Folly,” 


Composed with an accompaniment for the Piano Forte, and inscribed te 
his friend Mr. Bunting, by Joseph Major. Mitchell, price 1s. 6d. 


This is a very simple, yet certainly a pleasing melody, and in 
point of composition we have no fault to find with it. The words are 
sometimes deficient both with respect to grammar and metre; we 
bope Mr. Major will chuse better in future. 


— 
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THE DRAMA. 








ALL THE WORLD'S A STAGE, Shakesneare 


ie 


MRS. MACKLIN, 


THRE WIDOW OF THE CELEBRATED CHARLFS MACKLIN, DIED 
ON THE 21ST OF NOVEMBER, 


Trois lady was Macklin’s second, or rather his third 
wife. During the time that Macklin was manager of the 
Theatre at Chester he frequently meta young lady in 

company, that particularly attracted his attention. With 
her father, who was a very respe ctable private gentleman, 
Mr. Macklin was in the habits of the close st intimacy. 
A treaty was immediately set on foot, aud the young 
lady having given her consent, the marriage articles were 
soon after settled by her father. Mac klin was married 
on the 10th of Septe mmber 1759, to this young lady, Muss 
ELizaBeTH JoNES, who to great elecance of form, aud 
many polite accomplishments, joined the more aimiable 
virtues of the mud. The marnage ceremony being over, 
Macklin set off with his new wife to fulfil his chyapement 
with Barry and Woodward in Ireland. 

Hlow highly Macklin estimated the virtues of this lady 
will appear from the follow: inv letter written to his banker, 
on voing over to Ireland in 1785: 


Dear Sire, April 14, 1785. 
Whatever property | have in this life, I have, by will, 
bequeathed to my wife Elizabeth Macklin, and were it 
as vreat as any subject in this realm enjoys, her affection, 
order, sobriety, and yood morals, as a wife, a mother, 
and a friend and ne ighbour, she would deserve it. There- 
fore Lhope, that you will, on my decease, pay her what- 
ever balance you may have in my favour. I wish you 

well in health, and prosperity in your dealings ; and am 

Dear Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
CuHarvLes MACKLIN. 
To T. Coutts, Esq. Banker, Strand, London. 


Mrs. Macklin amply merited the affections of her hus- 
band, whose life she is supposed to have prolonged by 
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her incessant attentions to him. She enjoyed an annuity 
of 751. ayear, from the time of her husband’ s death, 
which was purchased out of the money arising from the 
subscription to The Man of the World, and “Love a la 
Mode, published under the superintendance of the late 
Mr. Murphy. 


She appears to have been through hfe a most amiable 
and worthy woman. 








THE JEST OF GEORGE PEELE, AT BRISTOW, 


From his Merrie Conceited Jests, a very scarce book, 
published in 1627. 


George was at Bristow, and there staying somewhat 
longer then his coyve would lastjhim, his palfrey that should 
bee his carrier to London his head was growne so big 
that he could not get him out of the stabie: it so fortuned 
at that instant noel une players came to the towne, at that 
inne where George Peele was; to whom George was well 
knowne, being in that time an excellent poet, and had 
acquaintance of most of the best players in England 5 
from the triviall sort hee was but so so; of which these 
were, onely knew George by name, no otherwise. There 
was not past thre of the companie come with the carriage, 
the rest were behinde, by reason of a long journey they 
had, so that night they could not enact ; which George 
hearing, had pre sentlye a stratageme in his head to pet 
his horse free out of the stable, and money in his purse 
to beare his charges up to London: and thus it was: 
hee goes directly to the Maior, tels him hee was a schol 
ler and a gentleman, and that he had a certaine historie 

of the Knight of the Rhodes ; and withall, how Bristow 
was first founded, and by whom, and a briefe of all those 
that before him had succeeded i in office in that worships 
full citie, desiring the Maior, that he, with his presence, 
and the rest of his brethren, would grace his labours. 
The Maior agreed to it, gave him leave, and withall 
apointed him a place ; but for himselfe, he could not be 
there, being in the evening; but made him make the 
best benefit he could of the citie; and very liberally gave 
him an angell, which George thankfully receives, “and 
about his businesse he goes, got his stage made, his 
hystory cryed, and hyred the players apparell, to flou- 
Vol- II, Vu 
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trish out his show, promising to pay them hberally, and 
Withall desired them he would favor him so much as to 

gather him his money at Ins doore; (for he thoucht 
his best course to imploy them, lest they should 
it spie out Ins knaverie; for they have ‘perillous 
heads;} they willingly yeeld to doe him any kindnes that 
Iyes in them; in briefe, carry their apparell to the hall, 
place themselves at the doore, where Ge ‘orge, in the mean 
time, with the tenne shillings he had of the Muaior, de- 
hvered his horse out of purgatorie, and carryed him to 
the towndes end, and there placed him, to be redy at 
his comming. By this time, the audience were come, 
and some forty shillings gathered, which money George 
put in his purse, and putting on one of the players silk 
robes after the trumpet had sounded thrice, out he come 3, 
makes low obeysaunce, forward with lis prologue, whic h 
was thus: 


A trifling toy, a jest of no account pardie. 

The Knight, perhaps, you thinke for to bee I: 

Thinke onso still: for why you know that thought is free, 
Sit stall a while Pi! send ths actors to ye. 


Which being said, after some fire workes, that he had 
made of purpose, threw out among them, and downe 
stayres goes he, gets to his horse, and so with forty shil- 
lings to ‘London: leaves the players to aunswerre it : who, 
when the jeste was knowne, their innocence excused them, 
being as well gulled as the Maior and the audience. 














THEATRICAL PROPERTY. 


a —. 


Tue Proprietors of the Winter Theatres have come to 
2 resolution to put an immediate stop to the encroach- 
inents daily made on their property, under the supposed 
authority of the Lord Chamberlain; their Counsel are 
decidedly of opinion, that his Majesty having graciously 
made his election by patent appointment, as to w hat 
"Theatres should exist in Westminster, the Lord Chames 
berlain cannot infringe on those patents, or legally licence 
any other place for theatrical representation, without the 
consent of the patented Theatres; and certain itis, that. 
from theday the first Royal Patent was granted to Old 
Drury, through the whole of Mr. Garrick’ 5 time, and 
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ever since, until the ‘Chamberlainship of Lord Salisbury, 
the uniform practice at the Chamberlain’s Office was to 
refuse even to listen to an application tor a single night, 
though fora charity benefit, unless the party applying 
brought with them the previous conseut in writing of the 
proprietors of the established Theatres. But beside the 
question of legal mneht, the proprietors also reter to their 
title in equity, that the Lord Chamberlain, even if the 
nievht were with hin, is bound by positive covenant not 
to grant any new licence for any dramatic exhibition, 

There having been exceuted a regular deed, styled 
The final Avra neement,” the result of a lony Hoceesen 
and arbitration, recognizing and guaranteeing the exclus 
sive rights of the three establishe d Theatres, “which deed 
received the express sauction of lis Majesty, and was 
signed under his Royal pleasure by Ins Chamberlain, 
the Marquis of Salisbury. It was also honoured by the 
concurrence ot his Roy ul Highness the Prince of W ales, 
who signed it himself, as did also his Grace the late 
Duke ot Bedford. On the faith of this settlement, so 
guaranteed, the proprietors of Covent-Garden Theatre 
received fifteen thousand pounds from the Proprietors of 
Drury-Lane Theatre, for their dormant patent; the 
Kine’s Theatre contributed thirty thousand pounds on 
recovering its licence, to the losses of the Pantheon 
Opera undertaking ; and, finally, this deed formed the 
whole foundation tor the re building of Drury-Lane The- 
atre,in which undertaking a property of not less than 
three hundred thousand pounds have been embarked, 
and all in the contidence and on the faith of this ar 
rangement, secured under such high authority, 

‘To suppose, therefore, that the present Lord Cham- 
berlam has or will, knowingly and intentionally, coun- 
tenance und authorise any exhibition of a dramatic kind, 
would be as great a disrespect to him, as it would be an 
Injury to the property placed by the law and his Mas 
jesty’s will under his express protection, 

Should the difticulties of the present Opers-House 
not be overcome, instead of lcoking to a new scheme or 
project, contrary to all faith and justice, we understand 
that resort will be had to the dormant patent, with the 
consent and for the benefit of both the winter Theatres, 
which patent is at present only withheld from being ope- 
rative through respect to the established Opera House, 
«ud the terms of the azreement before referred to. 


Lou e 
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The first step, we have reason to believe, which will 
be taken for the assertion of the claims of the established 
Theatres, will be by an humble petition to his Majesty, 
who has ever been 3 most gracious and firm protector 
of their just mghts. Such a petition, signed by all 
the numerous and respectable individuals whose property 
is involved in the established Theatres, on the pledge 
of a settlement which never could be expected to be 


questioned, will no doubt meet as it merits the Royal 
attention. 


~ ee eet a 





THEATRICAL PATENTS AND LICENCES. 
ee 


Lu, quid cro et populus mcum desideret, aude HORACE. 





+ oegipe= + ~ 
Mr. ConDUCTOR, 


AN article, apparently official, has appeared in the 
several papers, stating it to be the intention of the pro- 
rietors of Drury Lane and Covent Garden, to petition 
His Majesty to restrain the hitherto considered just rights 
of the Chamberlain in licencing public places of se 
trical amusement, and also intimating that, in case of no 
favourable notice being taken of this application, they 
shall try their rights m a court of law. 

In the same article it is asserted, that in case the dise 
putes of the Opera House occasion the destruction of 
that concern, the said proprietors intend to bring for- 
ward a dormant patent, which, by the final arrange 
ment, has for a series of years, laid snugly in the hands 
of the proprietors of the winter theatres. 

Permit me, Sir, to make a few observations on thyse 
hostile movement on the part of the rather unreasonable 
patentees. First, if any person will only look at the act 
which concerns the licences for theatrical ainusements, 
he will be at once convinced that an undoubted right 
is lodged in the Lord Chamherlain to licence as many 
theatrical places of amusement as be shall deem sufficicut 
for the use of the society at large. This act expressly 
says no person shall set up a theatre, or act, or calise 
pl: ays to be performed, unless by virtue cf His Mayesty’s 
patent, or : licence granted by the Lord Chamberlain. 
Now, if this is not a clear explicit recoguizement of the 
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right of a Lord Chamberlain, to licence a theatre, I 
know not what would be deemed so; neither did it ever 
enter before into the heads of the patentees to dispute 
this authority. 

Rich, indeed, the patentee of Covent Garden, once 
doubted the right of even the king himself to grant a fresh 
patent; but the royal licence was notwithstanding grant- 
ed. And several subsequent acts of parliament acknow-= 
ledge the power of the Lord Chamberlain to grant he 
cences, and what is more, to suppress the perfor mances 
of the patent theatres whenever he shall think proper. 
The proprietors should therefore be careful how they 
commence an attack. 

The public has a right to demand, why, if a third 
pateut did exist, evidently given to advantage them, and 
not as a monopoly to satisfy the cupidity “of any indi- 
vidual, why that patent was to be buned, merely be- 
cause it suited the interest of both theatres that the 
public should be deprived of it. They will also naturally 
ask, if only two patents exist, which is the case, and 
one is locked up, how it comes that Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden both perform plays. lL will tell you, Sir, 
how this is done—Drury Lane opens under the authority 
of a license from that very power, whose rights she would 
now question ; not satisfied with maygmfying the theatre 
11 Drury Lane to an extent destructive of the very 
amusement for which it procured originally its patent, 
the proprietor now insinuates that he shall draw his dor- 
mant patent out of the snug retreat where he has secured 
it, and erecting another Colesceum, shall convert to his 
own use all the superfluous cash, which is destined to be 
spent by theatrical amateurs in the pursuit of a favourite 
and very popular amusement. 

What then have been the acts of the present Lord 
Chamberlain, which have drawn upon his long acknowe 
ledged authority, this violent, sudden, and indecent at- 
tack ? [las he ever lisensed a new playhouse ?>-—never— 
though the town is four times as large now as it was 50 
years ago, and consequently the distances from the 
theatres immensely extended; though the hours of social 
life are all e tirely chaned, while those for theatrical 
representation remain the same; though the theatres, 
particularly Drury Lane, have been so enlarged, (for 
very obvious reasons) as to render spectac les, where 
scenery and screaming are alone necessary, to supply the 
want of those delicacies of yoice and action, which 
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real drama smks daily, more and more into disrepute 3 
though the internal regulations of the houses are so faulty, 
as to render pPussages to boxes an absolute service of di tle 
ger, yet has the Lord C hambe rlain carefully avoided in- 
juring the pateutees, by exercising his indubitable right 
of licensing any other theatre, ona less, though on a 
more appropriate scale; nay, to such a degree has 
he extended Ins forbearance, that he would not even 
license a summer theatre, for the use of the principal 
performers of Drury Lane and Covent Garde ny although 
itis well known that Colman’s Theatre is quite ine 
ade yuate to the service of the community. 

What then has the present Lord C hamberlain done 3 
—he has hcensed a tew musical entertainments—Mr, 
Astley’s, chiefly for horses and tumblers; 30. Scott's 
Little Theatre of the Sans Pareil; and the Rooms in 
Argyll Street. The lathes open on a plan totally dif- 
ferent from what playhouses adopt, and for a different 
order of society, and in which there is a stage by his 
lordship’s liceuse for plays only if confined to ‘children, 
and recitative burlettas. 

Much stress is laid on the late Lord Chamberlain, 
Lord Salisbury, having bound huuselt by positive cove- 
nant not to grant any new ficense for dramatic exhi- 
bitions. Does be then cencetve that the act of one 
Lord Chamnbériain can abrogate, ike docking an entail, 
the inheritance of another? Or does he tn: ine that 
the Lords Chamberlains, fron’ oue geveration to avother, 
are bound to as-ist the eager grasp of monopoly, by re~ 
fusing to gratify the public in this widely extending city, 
with other more conveniently sitnated, and more pro- 
perly agg ted, scenes of wate entertainment, 

These, Sir, are hasty observ: atious d: ‘awn from ny 

pen on per rusing this article; and ifany more steps are 
taken to check the operation of the C hatberlain' s fu- 
censed Theatres. } shall not fear aenin Appealing to the 
sense of the public, in aid of efforts to resist such ob- 
vious monopoly on the part of two very lucrative con- 
cerns, and which would shackle the taste and the spare 
hours of all the individuals of this great, populous, and 
increasing metropolis, 

] have only to add to these remarks, that the follow- 
ing theatres, which have long enjoyed an undisturbed 
freedom of performance, all open under the liceuse of 


would be lost in such immensity of space; while the 
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the Lord Chamberlain :—The Theatre Royal of Drury 
Lane; the Theatre Royal, or Little Theatre of the Hay- 
market ; and the King’s Theatre, or Opera House. 
Tam, Sir, 
A CONSTANT READER, 











LHEATRICAL DEFINITIONS, 


——_ 


1. A brilliant and overflowing Audience—A Pit about 
three parts empty, and a * be gezarly account of empty 
Boves.”’ 

Unbounded applause—Hissing from the beginning 
to the end of the Piece. 

5. New Music, Scenes, and Dresses.—QOld Ditties, 
by anew Composer; old Canvas fresh daubed; and old 
Lace cleaned for the twentieth time. 

4. A Revived Play—One that Aas been acied every 
Season. 

5. Due Notice—The notice due, that is, none at all. 

€. The last time this Season— The /ast time this Week. 

7. Positively the last time-—Positive/y no such thing. 


Er CONTRA.’ 
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THE FIRST FOLIO OF SHAKSPEARE. 


Mr. ConpucrTor. 


Of the celebrated First rorto, [ have a 
very fine and complete copy: nay, it is ore than com- 
ete; for in collating it L find as follows: which to the 
Mook Collectors, and particularly those of the Shakspeare 
school, may perhaps be worth communicating.— 

After page 102 of As you like i/, Lhave a sheet paged 
thus : 203. 194. It should seem that this inace uracy In 
the paging had not been noticed till atter the sheet was 
worked off. "Phe same sheet follows, with the pages 
corrected ; 193 being substituted tor 203, 

A little further on (the same plav) there is another 
second sheet.—alter page 203, comes pace 194, and then, 
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as if to correct this impropriety, the sarne sheet is re 
peated, with the pages nightly given, viz. 203, 204. 

I concluded that here, as In ‘the former imstance, there 
was merely a rectification of the pages, but on examina- 
tion I discovered the following variations : 

In page 194, the sheet beoi suming ‘* A ripe age,’ is 
given to Orlando. In page 204, it is rightly assigned to 
the Clown. And the succeeding speech given in page 
194, to the Cluwn, is, in the corrected sheet, : appropriated 
to William. 

[It is probable that none of the few possessors of the 
First Folto are aware of these facts. The information 
therefore will be to them not incurious ; but I draw an 
inference from this discovery which goes beyond mere 
matter of curiosity. It plainly shews that the Editors of 
the First Folio were not careless about the Author’s text ; 
that the press was not left to chance; that when by ac- 
cident error was cominitted, they were anxious, notwith- 
standing the expence incurred by reprinting or cancel- 
ing, to correct such error; and consequently, it more 
strongly establishes (in opposition to what some sticklers 
for the superiority, and authenticity of the second folio, 
have insinuated) that the First FoLIo, furnishes the on/y 
authentic copy of those plays of Shakspeare which were 
then for the first time published. 

[It 1s to be presumed that, if the Editors were so scrue 
pulous as to cancel a sheet on account of mere errors of 
the press, they werestill more anxious that the tert ifself 
should be accurately printed froin the Author’s ge nuine 
copy, * absolute in their numbers, as he conceiy ed. them.’’ 

[t is singular enough that the sheet as well as the 
cancel, should, in both i instances, have been bound up in 
iny copy ;—but so it is. 





COLONEL BOWDEN. 


This gentleman being in the stage-box one night when 
Mrs. Pritchard was playing in the masque of Britannia, 
her pastebuard armour was buckled on so tivht, parti- 
cularly about the neck, that she could hardly articulate 
her words. This created some confusion for a time; 
when Bowden, seeing the cause, stuttered out as lowd 
ashecould,** Will nobody sht that dear woman’s dripping= 


pan for her? If they don’t, poor Britannia will be nu- 
dene.” 
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POETRY. 


WINTER ! thy cloud-envelop’d form, 
Thy howling blast, and bitter storm, 

To me with nought of terror sound! ie 
For many a day’s delight is thine, 
When votive each at pleasure’s shrine, 


We join with siniles of joy, the dancers’ merry round 


Dear ‘tis to mark the orient blaze 
Of May's bright morn; and dear to gaze 
Upon the scenes which summer yields, 
When nature, deck’d in mellow hue 
Spreads her warm prospects to the view, 
Of shadowy woods, and lawns, and flowr emblossom’d 


fields ! 


And dear, to nature’s simple child, 
‘To mark the close of evening mild, 
Wien sinks the sun in splendid pride, 
And leaves upon the lonely glade 
A browner tint, a solemn shade, 
Whilst lovely seems the scene tho’ dim-descried 
But yet tome as dear the joy, 
Whilst wintry clouds obscure the sky, 
The dancers’ merry group to join 
Where beauty charms, and blandly smiling, 
The soul of allits cares beguiling, 
Seems, tripping light along, with added charnis to shine ith 
Young health whose cheeks the rose adorn, 
Who breasts the cheermg breeze of morn, 
And eer delights with exercise to rove, 
Joins in the dances’ mazy measures, \ 
With many a group of laughing pleasures, 


’ 


And soft desire, and ever-glowing love ! 


ere: 


And cheerfulness of placid mien, 


Of witching smile, and brow serene, 


Joins, too, the dancers’ merry throug 


You. il X x i! 
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And joy with many a sportive lay, 
Aud harmless jest, and antic gay, 
Mingies with happy looks the festive train among |— 
When harmony with rapid notes, 
in many a varied cadence floats, 
And loud the brisk-tou’d viol sounds, 
fen age forgets each latent pain 
Joins with wild glee the jocund train, 
Aud to thesprighly tune, with lively motion bounds, 
Then e’cr with smiles shall I receive thee, 
And, winter ! e’er a welcome give thee, 
Por with thee come the dance’s pleasures, 
Where bound we sportively along 
Midst youth and beauty’s blissful throng, 


In many a giddy maze to joy’s fantastic measures, 


_ ae 


SONNET 


FROM THE ITALIAN OF TORQUATO TASsG, 


ss , 


r’ -” “7 ° 29° . ’ 
ATC LIAN GOR UIC Ll Cit th ESSET be lle, we, 


PHREE courtly damsels stood betore my sight, 
All cast in beautys mould, tho’ each possest 
A various charm; yet every shape confest 
A form the same, and every gay delight 
A sister’s air betray’d :-———Each maiden bright 
[ fondly praised, but one above the rest 
Soon kindled love’s warm flame within my breast, 
And still to her my thoughts will wing their flight ; 
Aud still for her Isigh, and still my lyre 
fcr uaine, her beauties only can inspire :-= 
Pho as her semblance in the rest I view, 
Reflected, her in them I must adore, 
Butsigh, and fear as each I thus pursue, 


ve 


vY 4 , ~ 2 ’ ; Y 0 re 9 % 7 
to rove a tvaitor to iove’s mighty pow'r | 
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ODE 


IMITATED FROM THE LATIN OF DR. JORTIN 


ie 


** 


hy . . . ~ 
** Qualts per nemoram nigra Stlentia, &e, 
a Pe 


? 


hike Silence ’midst her gloomy bow’rs, 
Tic placid fount its waters pours, 
And murmuring runs from view concealed, 
‘Piro’ lonely vale, and blooming field, 
Or leads with wandering curve its Hood 
Amid the solemn shadowy wood ; 
Thus for awhile around its source 
ft milly bends its varying course, 

TuL now with bolder flight it flows 

With eddying surge, and rapid sweep, 
Yet sinks again to calm repose 

Amid the bosom of the deep! 

omight | pass my silent way 
id from “ the garish eye of day,” 
Be mine content, the Muses’ lyre, 
Nor wealth nor honours 1 desire ; 
Nor pant | for the civic crown, 
Phe siatesmuan's pow’r, or judge’s gown, 
Nor beasts the wreath ef glory charms 
if wou amidst war’s dire alarms, 
Bat past my life “mid simple pleasures, 

in age resiga’d I'd part with breath, 
And, smiling on the world’s vain treasures, 

sink in the terpid arms of death! 


W.M. T 
a ee EE ee 
ONNET. 


Blest soother of the solitary hour, 

Sweet poesy ! I hail thy pensive pow’r ! 

Ofe when deserted by the friends we love, 

(r doourd the harrowing pang ef pain to prove, 
thy pleasing influence, where the mind (can tecl, 
Over the sed soul, as softest balm will steal ; 
Steep in forgetfulness the sense of woe, 

Aud o'er the breast a placid pleasure throw !— 
"Lis thine to cheer the mind with grief opprest , 
Tis thine to make man’s happiest hours more blest, 
Oh! may I ever praise the gladsome day, 
That saw me bow submissive to thy sway ! 
Weli may we say, where Virtue aids the name, 
Haid is the heart that owns not thy mild claim. 


5. M. kL. 
X x 2 


——_ ae 
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THE LONDON THEATRES. 





DRURY LANE, 


OCTOBER 

“4 FP Never acted) Tiwe’s A TELL-TALFE. Characters by 
Messrs. Raymond, Elliston, Mathews, Dowton, Palmer, Russeil 
De Camp. Miss Mellon, Mrs. H. Siddens, Miss Duncan, Mrs 
Sparks. In Act loa dance composed by Mr. D’Egville, and per 
formed by his pupils. In Aet V. a song by Miss Duncan. Pro 
logue, Mr. Eyre: Epilogue, Mr. Elliston. Fortune’s Frolic 

28. [bid—No Song no Supper 


, 


29. Travellers. Mr. Braham’s first appearance this season. 
Mustapha, My. Ray, [inthe room of Mr. Bartley | Lying Valet 

St. Time's a Tell-tale—Rosina. Belviile, Mr. Johnstone ; Wil 
ham (ist time) Mrs, Da Ponte ; Irishman, Mr. Smith. Rosine 
(ist time) Miss Lyon. 

NOVEMBER. 

2. Time's a Tell Tale—Forty Thieves. 

3. tbid.—Rosina. 

1. Duenna. [Not acted for 20 years| Divorecr. Sir Harry 
‘Prifle, Mr. Russell. QuiTam, Mr. Mathews ; Dennis Dogherty, 
Mr. Johustone. Lady Harrict Trifle, Miss Meilon ; Mars, Anniseed 
Vis. Sparks; Biddy, Mrs. Bland 

5. ‘lime’s a Tell-tale—Rosina. 
©. Love for Love—Divorce. 

7. Time's a Tell-tale—Matrimony 

QQ. tbid—Wood Damon 

40. School for Scandalt-—Vy Grandmothic: 

tt. Vime’s a Tell-tale—Rosina 

12. ‘Travellers—Bou Ton. 

4. Much Ado about Nothing Benedick, Mr. Elliston ; 
Ciaudio, Mr. Barrymore ; Beatrice, Mrs. Jordan. Divorce 

10. Jealous Wife—Wocd Damon 

17. Cabinet. Crudelia (ist time) Mrs. Scott 

ist time) Miss Lyon Three Weeks after Marriage 
is. Time's a Tell-tale—Wood Demon. 

in. All inthe W rong. [Never performed) a new melo drama 
in two acts called Erna Roseneere. The overture and wusie by 
M. P. Wing, The characters by Messrs. Raymond, De Camp, 
Elliston, Bannister, Mathews. Mrs. H. Siddons, Miss Ray, Mrs, 
Sparks, A dance composed by Mr. D’Egville 

20. Love in a Village—Ibid. 


> Constantia 


°t. Trip to Searborough. Loveless, Young Fashion, and, 
Amanda (ist time) Messrs. Putnam and De Camp, and Mrs. H 
Siddons—lIbid. 

23. Country Girl Harcourt, Mr. Powell.—Ella Rosenberg, 

24. Cabinet—t[bid. 

“5. Time's a Tel!l-talc—-[bid. 


20. Wonder. Ubid. 
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October O7. Time’s A Teti-race. This comedy, the pro- 
duction of Mr. Heury Siddous possesses considerable merit. 


FaeLte—The father of Sir David Delmar (Mr. Raymond), a 
baronet and man of fortune, left, at bis death, an ouly son and 
daughter, beth young, and unmarried, Sir David, the heir of his 


father’s title and fortune, was on his trave is when this melancholy 
event happened ; and, bcfore his return, his sister, following the 
dictates of love more than prudence, had married the son of a 
neighbouring yeoman. The young and haughty baronet, on learn. 
ing the inte igen ce, disowned his sister, who, with her hushaud, 
went to St. Dessines in quest of better fortune. Here Hardacre 
(Mr. Dowton), whieh was her husband's name, was very success- 
tul, and amassed an ample fortune. ‘Phey were also blessed with 
iwo children, a son aud daughter , but the health of the mother, 
atiast, yielded to the intemperature of the climate, and she died, 
imploring a blessing and fergiveness for her brother, who had 
treated her so ceuelly, Hardacre’s plantation was soon afterwards 
burned down; while, with his son, yeta bey, hewas absent, as- 
sisting to quell an insurrection in another part of the island. Oue 
of the ruffians who had set fire to his property, was tu the very 
act of putting to death his infant daughter, when a naval officer, 
who had come ashore on the neighbouring beach, seized the child, 
and rescued her from her essassins. Blandford (Mr. Elliston) the 
young officer, conveyed her to his ship, as the only means of 
safety, and having returned home placed her in the f furmily of his 
nucle, Sir David Delmar. Ulardacre converting all his property 
ito jewels and imouey, also returned to his native country, and the 
place of his birth, constantly bewailing the less of his child, whom 
he considered as lost for ever. His son (Mr. DeCamp), however, 

was some consolation to him, aud his friend Wyndham, who had 
returned with him to England, left him joint guardian with Sir 
David Deimar to his only daughter and heiress, Olivia (Miss 
Duncan). Olivia and Young tlardacre form a mutual attachment, 
but Sir David desigus hev tur his nephew, and despises Hardacre 
living as a poo thoug h industrious farmer in his neighbourhsod. 

Sir David had by extrav: igance involved hituselt in difficulties, 
and had no ether meus of adjusting his desperate atiairs but by 
accomplishing this marriage. His nephew, however, on his se- 
cond return from sea, is averse to marriage, and proof against 
all the charms of Miss Wyndhain, but contracts a warm passion 
for his fair protegee (Mes. HH. Siddons), who iscaually attached to 
him, as her deliverer and benefactor. Sir David, disappointed in 
his nephew, thea destines Sir Arthur Tessel (Mr. Russcll) a man 
of fashion, and a rake, for the husband of Olivie, having no doubt 
that Sir Arthur would, by this means, relieve him trom his em- 
barrassments. Sir Artnae, in order to ingratiate himself into the 
family, had previously p: iid his court to Miss Venusia (Mrs. Sparks), 
the maide “asister of Su David, who, though abeve her meridian, 
and affecting the learned lady, baud uo objection to a husband ot 
lover, Sir Arthur, by the insiigation of Sir David, sends young 
Hardacre a challenge, after havine written to his colonel in his 
prejudice. The duel is prevented by Biandford, who has an inter- 
view with old Elardacre, and discovers him io be the father of his 
young profecee. Sir David is reduced to the necessity of leaving 
thie hingdoin on account of his creditors, when Hardacre pays all 


ee 











his debfs, and discovers himseif as the husband of his late wim 
A double marriage then takes plaec, between young Hardacre and 
Olivia, and Captain Blandford and his protege: . 

Neither im the plot, characters, nor incidents, has this comedy 
much pretension to criginality, but the language is nervous and 
elegaut, the dramatic arrangement very skilful, and the story 
which throughout commands attention, in two or three instances 
productive of very powertul eileets. Miss Burney’s Cee/ia has sug 
gested a few of the ideas, and for Blandford’s account of the rescue 
of Lelidy, Mr. Siddons is a little indebted to Marmontel’s Friendship 
pul tothe Test. Wis obligations to these writers we do not impute 
io him as a fault; adramatic author may borrow whatever he 
pleases trom the novelist. We think he might have appropriated 
something more of Cecilia, without disadvantage to his piece. As 
for Marmontel, he wrote his novels expressly ior the purpose ot 
being brought upow the stage. Mr. Siddons docs not seem to have 
aimed at much comic effect. There are only two of the characters 
whieh make any approach towards humour. One of whom 
bus the curiosity of Marplot, but he has little to do with the business 
of the comedy; the other is an antiquated lady who affects liter- 
ature, and might be removed from the play without doing it any 
wyjury 

it would, indeed, be easy to point out many defects in this ploy, 
the principal of which is, that it bears too much the appearance 
ot being a modern novel turned into the dialogue of a modern 
comedy ; but let criticism exercise all its art and ingenuity upon it, 
and still it must be allowed, that My. Siddons has displayed sul. 
cient talent in the composition, to entitle him to a most respect 
able rank among the dramatic writers of the age ; and to authorize 
very high expectations from his subsequent efforts. Elliston in 
Captain Blandford ; and Dowton in Hardacre, exhibited some very 
tine acting. They were the gveat support of the comedy. 

Oct.4. The Divorce, revived, This farce has been revived fo: 
Myr. Johnstone, whose exquisite humour in Irish characters was 
so nichly infused into his performance of Dennis Dogherty, that the 
public may expect its frequent repetition. 

Nov. 14. Mir. Barrymore was advertized for the part of Claudio 
in Much Addo, but reseutiug the imposition of some heavy fine for 
non-attendance at rehearsal, he did not think proper to perform 
the character. Mr. H. Si: ride at a short notice undertook it, and 
acquitted himself very ereditably Myr. Barrymore has quitted his 
Situation in consequence of this misuiderstauding 

Nov. 17. Catinet. The tirst appearance of Braham, the great 
Dien de la Chanson, dvew an innaense house on this evening, and 
the audience were, as usual, enraptured by his Polacca, &c. in 
Orlando. Miss Lyon has taken Constuntia, a character always 
below the par of Mrs. H. Siddons’s abilities, and by iniroducimng 
some additional sougs has given anew interest to the part. Mrs 
Scott performed Crudelia, whic h was equally unworthy of the 
abilities of Mis. Johnstone, who, (we forgot last month to mention) 
has entirely quitted the stage. 

Nov. 19. ExLiLa Rosenererc, a Melo Drama, by Mr. Kenny, 
author of the excellent farce of Raising the Wind; the well- 
adapted French afier-piece of Matrimony; the opera of False 
Alarms; and an after-piece acted at Coveat-garden, the name 
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of which we forget, and which we believe the author has no ob- 
ye ection to tore: ‘t himseli. 


Phe scene lies in the neighbourhood of a camp, in the Prussian 
province of Molwitz, and the action takes ppl ice Immediately after 
gre at victory has Deen obtain d hy the slectorate P rince. = he 


heroine, Ella Roscuberg, is the wife of a young Ofticer, for merly a 
Puee of the Elector, an . much beloved by him, Colonel Mountfort, 
a maa of intrigue, hist bi pewer, aud possessing and unlimited 
infilueree with the P rive e, conceives a passion for Ella, at a time 


when Leseaberg is cne of Qis lntimate hinds He then finds « 
pretence to imsait Rosenberg, who is provoked to draw Ins sword 
upon the parade agaiust kin superior oficer, and dreading the 
COUS@QUCHCES, from the severity of the miilit: Wy law, hastens im- 
mediati ly, i is understcod, to the capiial, for the purpose of 
appealing ‘to the Piince, but being ~~ no more of, he is sup- 
posed to have fled his cowitry. At the comme: aintineel of the 
drama, two years have elapsed since the circumstance, Resen- 
bere’s wealth is coufiscated, aud Bila, mn a state of poverty, is 
under the protection of Storm, an oid offeer of Tavalids, te 
whom she hasbeen cousigned by lis frieud, ard her dying father. 
Vouutiort, unwearied ju his desigus, pursucs the object of his 
passion, discovers her new abode, ard enters it in dismnise. In 
lis atiempt, h: WeEVE, to bear ker oft, he ts encouatercd by 


storm, who, la the ‘iolence or his jadiguation, tears the scart 


from the Colones neahine. and ¢rampies onit. in cousequence 
of this outrage the invalid is made prisoner. Ella is left 
the vietim of her perscentor, snd his followers succeed in car- 
vying her off. Meuntfort then proceeds to congratulate the 
Elector on his victory, and finds him cousidering a petition 
from Storm, praying fer a support for Roseuberg’s wife. The 
Fiector eine much interested in the fate of Rosenberg, in- 
parts his design of visitiag her drecogniio, UW possible, to learn 
tie place of his retreat. Mounutfort is at first alarmed, and en- 
icavours to dissuade hun; but he believes Ella in’ his power, 
aid, tuhing adwautage of the Liiector’s strict InsunChOUS to 
euforce his martial flaw with the utiunest rigour, to com- 
piete his security, he hurries Storin en his trial, who 


is 
munediately condemned, Eitfa, however, by the assistance 
of armed travellers, escapes, aud mecis her protector, euarded, 
eon his way to execution. Stormy bas previousiy engaged 
the Commander of the Guard to endeavour still to tind her 


a place of security, and at this unexpected meeting, endea- 
vours to conceal from her lis fite; butit is sson betriyed, and 
he is torn frem him ia a state of frantic agony. She is then 


conducted to a solitary inn by a soidier, Ou the approach of 
night, the Prince, concealing lis person, fultiis his intention of 
visitiug the cottage of Storm. On his way heencounters a man 
of wretched apocerance, having escaped from prison, end 


fying from his pursucrs. This man is the lost Rosenberg, He 


supplicates of the co the means of purchasing a shel- 
tor, A brief conference ensues, in which the former, with- 
out betraying reenter is led to disclese that Roseuberg has 
been seeretly and vio'eutiy Imprisoned. The Elector directs 
him to the house where Ella has been, expressing — his 
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mifeniien of meeting him there in’ the morning, «and 


< Ch 
i ] } i . t ° 

devi him further aid. Rosenberg gains the inn in safety, and 

Eilaas also brought there iv a stete of insensibility. They ay. 


placed in different apertments. Mountfort arrives soon after, 
atone, insearch of Eila, and, discovering her, is induced, from 
the wretched appearance of Rosenberg, to attempt to engage him 
to guard Ella whie he seeks a conveyance. Rosenberg recog 
nizes Mountfort, and acecdes to his request, and on his own 
wite bemy brought before him, finds, for the first time, the au- 
thor and the cause of bis imprisonment. An affecting discovery 
takes place between Roscnbere and Ella, when the former is he- 
traved by the entrance Gf some of his pursuers, and is about 
avain to fall intothe power of Mountfort, when the Elector enters, 
wilh other pursuers, whom he himself conducts there, and through 
whose means he learus that Rosenberg was himself the strange: 
whombhehad met. The Prince having obtained full conviction of 
the wroues of the sutterers, the Piece concludes with the dis- 
grace Of Mouutfort, the restoration of Rosenberg and Ella to 
rank and happiness, and the timely pardon of the brave in 
virlicl. 

‘bhe merit of this prece, and no small merit it) is, consists 
mse conducting the Incidents as to command a progressive in 
terest. ‘The story is altogether se rious: ¢ vidently of French or 
German origin, and beartuge some features of the Descrter, but 
exceedingly well adapted to our stage, and the more creditable 
to the auther, as ifs popularity will depend in no degree upon 
the attractions of shew and machinery. Mrs. H. Siddons in 
the heroine appears to uncommon advantage; she never played 
better. Elliston also gives a very powerful support to the piece ; 
and Raymond and De Camp deserve the best thanks of the 
author. 

‘ne picce is composed by Mr. King. The overture is’ spirited 
and pleasing; the music (the little there is of it) which ae 
compres the actiorof the piece, is very appropriate, and there 
is opasterly glee in the second act, whieh is aided very con 
ae Bau Gdne dhase. Daw cs ui. diss Voice ot Mh Sith 
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30. Reggars Opera—Ibid 
NOVEMBER. 

Coriclanus—*Tother Goose. 
Cure for the Heart Ache—lIbid., 

4. John Buil—-Lbid, 

5. CouNnT oF NARBONNE. Raymond, Mr. Kemble; Austin, 
Mr. Pope; Theodore, Mr. C. Kemble; Fabian, Mr. Murray. 
Hortensia, Mivs. Siddens ; Adelaide, Miss Norton; Jacqueline, 
Miss Waddy. Harl. and Mother Goose. 

6. Romeo and Juliet—Ibid 

7. King Henvy Vill—Portune’s Frelic. Robin Rough-head, 
Mr. OXBERRY Chis Ist appearance ) 

Q. Corivlanus Harl. and Mother Goose. 

iO. Road to Ruim—tbid, 

ii, Wainxver’s Tae. Leontes, Mr. Kemble; Mamillius, Miss 
Bristow; Catuulo, Mr. Creswell; Antigonus, Mr. Murray ; Cleo- 
rmoenes, Mer. Claremont; Dion, Mer. Thompson; Phocion, Mr. 
Chapman; Uhasius; Mr. Jefiries; Keeper of the Prison, Mr. 
ireby ; Mariner, Mr, Atkins; Polixenes, Mr. Pope; Florizel, 
“ty Co Kemble: Archidamus, Mr. Davenport; Shepherd, Mr. 
Eoucharads €lowu, Mr. Liston; Neatherd, Mr W. Murray ; 
Lutolyeus, “iv. Miunden. Hermione, Mrs. Siddons; Perdita, Mlss 
Seortous Paulina, Mrs. C. Kemble; Emilia, Mrs. Humphries ; 
Viapsa, Mus. Liston; Dorcas, Miss Meadows. Flitch of Bacon. 

12. Specd the Plough. Bob Handy, Mr. Jones. Harl, and 
Viother Gouse 

P33. Whater’s Vate-—Pbid, 

ta. Hletr at Lew. Lod Duberly, Mr. Oxserry. Turnpike 
Grate, 

to. Winter's Pale—Mother Goose. 

lj Never acted) Two Packs UNDER A Hoov. Music by 
Viv, Shield. Cheracters by Messrs. Thompson, (Governor) Bei- 
laauy, (Marguis Ravnondt) Jones, (Count Ignacio) Incledon, (Don 
sdastian) Yaylor, (#rederteo) Simmons, (Jeronymo) King, (Ser- 

nt) Farley, (Brazilio) Liston, (lector) Faweett, (Martinique) 


Wis. Dibdin ( Marchioncss Raimond: ) Mrs. Davenport ( Lady Abbess) 


- 


Sirs. Dickous, (Cleudine) Miss Boiton, (Donna Antonia) Mrs. Lis. 
tun, (fgatha) Mes. C. Kemble, (Ursuda.) Mistake upon Mistake 
is. [hid —Reising the Wind. 
be) bid —-Midniehbt Heur, 


2). Tbid — Arbitration. 

si. ‘Pwo Faces under «a Hood—Katharine and Petruchio 
hoatharme, Mis. C. Kemble. 

23. Winters Tale. Harl. and Mother Goose [the play changed 
tu the Giecian Daughter, on account of Mr. Kemfle’s incisposi- 
tion. | 

24. Two Paces under a Hood—Follices cf a Day. Page, Miss 
Waddy ; Susan, J:es. Gibbs. 


Oct. 23. Mrs. Dickens perfermed Poily in the Beggars Opera, 
a character in which she was deservedly very popular, wheu before 
‘ nenced at this theatre. Noth omer canexceed the taste with whicha 
sheexecuted the severalains ; and ler acting was greatly applauded 
throucheut. 

Vos. Hi. Y \ 
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Oct. 26. The gentieman who played Mactwolter, is a MTy 
Adamson. He is not unacquainted with the business al trick of 
the stage, but bis voice and manner are somewhat repulsive, and 
lis Ar Ot of the coarsest kind. 

Ox if LQ Too Frien dly by Hla if. This farce “aS indifte re ntly 
received on the first wight, ‘and so much Psopisolein ‘d of on repe- 
tition, that it was with lrawn after the second representation. One 
or two of the scenes are highly diverting, but the plot is unskilfuily 
handled, and the cone lusion Jame and impote nt. . 

Nov. 5. The Count of Narbonne. This tragedy, from Walpole’s 
Castle of Otranto, and consequently not a fit subject for the drama, 
was not revived insucha way as toexcite any wish for its repetition. 
Mr. Kemble we must presume was ill for his performance of Narbonne 
was unworthy of the worst actor in his theatre. Mrs. Siddons in the 
description of Alphonso’s death was admirable, but Hortensia has 
few scenes of interest, and in the first dress she gave us a perfect 
picture of Glumdalca. Miss Norton has few requisites for tragedy, 
Her recitation has no nature, and her action and deportine nt are 
obviously under the restraint of affectation. Pope in Austin was 
solemu and diznified. Uponthe whole his was the best perfor- 
mance of the night 

Nov. 7. Aing Henry VIIT. This play is very finely got up, and 
the principal characters are most excellently paneer. Pope's 
Harry isa very characteristic piece of acting. Kemble’s HVolsey, 
is well studied and executed in a maste rly style, and Mrs. Siddons in 
Catherine is beyond all praise. This we be lieve is her favourite 
part. When Dr. Johnson asked her which of the characters of 
Shakspeare she preferred, she mentioned Queen Catherine. We 
must suppose it to be an a =. of which the impropriety is 
counterbaianced by its convenience; but if is surely highly im. 
probable that Crome: ) the secretar y of Catherine’s greate st ene my, 
should be admitted into the Queen's dying chamber to pass an 
eulogium on his deceased master, It 1s equals out of all character 
to make Sir Henry Guildtord, aman whose rank and office must 
have taucht him the rules of decorum, enter the chamber so une 
couthly, as to meritthe acrimonious rebuke which falls from the 
Queen's lips— this fe/dow let me ne'er see again’? In Shakspeare’s 
play thé attendant of Catherine in ber sick room ts very properly 
her ventloman usher, and the rude messenger is some ofheer of hes 
owu, Whe in the haste to deliver his intelligence forgets the cere- 


mony due toan invalid anda queen. Phese inaccuracies are dis- 
creditable toa London theatre 

Mero Oxberry on this evening made lis appearance in Rodin 
R head, and displayed cousiderable talent. His dieleet and 
mranucrare muchin thestyle of Emery, to whom he would be a 
sood double His humonris natural, his countenance capable of 
comic expression, and the few senthncnutal speeches ino the part 
were spoken with evident sensibuits Mr. Oxberry will be of 
creat use, in ttle part His powers are rather limite d 

Nov. Ji. I ors Tale, This play, which was revived a few sea 
cous vga at Drury-Lane with great pomp of scenic decoration, 
though in it Shakspeare, (as Dr. Warburtou observes spite of 
he meanness and extravagant conduct of the table—“ warbles his 


nalive woud-notes wild,” possesses Very Little popiriar aliraction 
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and the manner in which it is now represented is not entitled to 
much commendation, Kemble is Acre and there lucky, but his 
performance is on the whole right doleful, “ tedious, wearisome, 
and heavy.” Mrs. Siddons, excepting in the statue scene, has little 
scope for the exertion of her wonderful powers, and there is some- 
thiug inthe imeident of the child brought newly-lborn from its 
mother, and thrown on the floor, with its concomitant circumstances, 
so ludicrous, and at the same time so indecent, that all eur vene- 
ration for Shakspeare cannot reconcile us to the situation, ‘This 
difheult scene was certainly not much mended by the manner in 
which it was acted. Paulina was mistaken altogether. She is 
another Filia, who conscious of the gross wrongs her mistress has 
sustained, loses all respect tor time, place, or person, and pours forth 
her indignation, regardless of Cousequences. Unless this strong 
emotion is adequately felt by the actress, the effect must neces- 
sarily be lost. Mrs. Powell felt the situation, when the play 
was acted at Dr ury-Lane, and we remember that she gave 
importauce to the whole scene. It had better be “ over- 
done” than * come turdy off’ Mrs. Charles Kemble is an excellent 


actress in her proper iine, but she must not venture upon heroics. 


And what could induce Mr. Kemble, who sometimes when his 
actors are inclined to be right, will make them appear ridiculous 
by thrusting his own erroneous absurdities upon them, to suffer 
such a. glaring susrepresentation of the character in point of 
dress and uppearance. The wite of old Antigonus—the “ dame 
Partlet “—the “ crone ~— gross hag *-—was tricked out in all the 
colours of the rainbow. The simplicity of Perdita was not sue- 


cessiully assumed by Miss Norton, Munden’s Autolycus, however, 


was excellent. 
Nov. 17 Two Faces under a Hood. A comic opera by Mr. T. 
Jibdin ; the music by Mr. Shield. 

The MarquisRaimondi having dissipated his fortune at the ga m- 
ing-tab le, resigns his nobility, and quits his country to retrieve bim- 
sci by commerce, leaving Claudine, his only daughter, to be edu- 

cated by a Sande relation, who, by the father’s desire, conceals 
from the young Lady her real rank—W hile supposing herself the 
daughter ef a cottager, Claudine is addressed by Iguacio, a young 
officer, but the arts of Prederico, his rival, create a quarrel between 
the lovers-—lgnacio joins his regiment abroad : Claudine, on the 
death of her relation, is sent to board in a cony ent and all corres- 
pondence between her and Igaacio ceases 

Four years are supposed to have el: ipsed (at the opening of the 
piece) since the separation of the lovers, atwhich time the Marquis 
Raimoudi returns from his commercial speculations w ith a fortune 
which enables him to resume his rank; Claudine is made acquaint- 
ed with her birth, and quits the convent for her tather’s palace. A 
day is set apart for the ceremony of the Marquis’s public re-inyesti- 
ture andadmission to his former honours, on which day Ignacio ar- 
rives from abroad, sees Claudine among the assembly, but, imposed 
on by the brilliancy of her habit, and “the alterations and i ln prove- 
ments which four a of absence have effected, he does not sup 
pose her the same Lady, thoughhe is forcibly struck with her re- 
semblance to his favourite cottager. 

Claudine takes advantage of her situation, and, With the assis- 
tance of Ursula, her watuug _ alternately appears to him as 

y° 
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the young Marchioness and the simple cottager , endeavours to at 


tract him in each character, and has the satistaction of preving, at 
last, that his love is disinterested, and that he preters the poo 
Claudine to the rich heiress. Connected with the foregone story 
are the loves of Antonia and Sebastian, who are friends of Lg neric 
and Claude. 

The characters ot Martinique 9 Brazilio, Hector, and Ursu! 
nish the materials for a minor plot-—-Recter aud Ursula, are 


9 ily 
CO.w ims, 
whose wacte has left them a lavree suinot nie ney on condition the \ 


marry together—to this arrange nent the 


are equally averse, lat 
the avarice of Hector determines him to comply with it anc « nye 
the whole iegaey, rather than divide it with Ursnla—by a trich oi 
Brazilio’s, however, he is enlisted for a soldier, and the fair division 
of the legacy is the condition on which lie is released. Martmique 
is the attendant of Lenacio, who, betore ie sees Claudine 
sembly, sends him in quest of “Wi rto her former cotiage residence 
bat Martinique having been let into the secret th: at the young Mar 

chioness is the very lady to whom he ts sent, remains concealed and 
soins his sweetheart U rsula to aid her lady ii the innocent dece ptien 
practised on the Couut. 

Jcronymo is an old civil officer of the city, who assumes to be 
deaf or blind as his convenience suits—and Frederico is a sea cap- 
tain, who, having been formerly Lgnacio’s rival with Claudine, and 
secing her againin her cottage habit, lays a plan to carry her off, 
anid by rousing Ignacio to reseue her, hastens his decision, and thus 
FAVES him an opportun: ify of proving himself worthy of aa Th 
piece then concludes w ith the triple uniou of fenacio and Clk: ae. 
Antonia and Sebastian, Ursula and \artinique 

The bustle and variety which prevail throughont this opera 
render it very entertaining ; the characters are not forcible, but 
they are pleasantly sketched, and produce all the effect which 
can reasonably be expected from a piece written in subservience to 
musical aid, and abounding with songs and duetts. 
possesses considerable neatuess and point, and the lyrical part of 
the apera is well written. The business is perhaps overloaded, 
and from the multiplicity of characters, the plot is somewhat 
perplexed ; but upon the whole Two Faces under a Hood is credit- 

ale to its author, and possesses so many attractions that no 
doubt every body will be anxious to have a peep at them 

The music is furnished by our great English composer Shield 
who has exerted his extraordinary «bilities in the happiest man- 
ner ; the several aivs are elegantly composed, and the concerted 
pieces managed inthe usual masterly style of this writer. Mrs 
Dickous coutributed essentially to the success of the opera by her 
exccutton of the songs allotted to her: 
secoud a polacca , the third in the Scots sty! 
in all of which hey exquisite taste and science were most ad 
mirably displayed. The applanse she received was unbounded 
Incledon has thie e songs, one of which is well adapted to his tine 
voice and spir ite “d exccution, F awc¢ett has an excellent comic song, 
very effective both as te words and imusic, and auother has been 
added since the first nieht in which he is equally fortunate. Miss 
Bolton sung one song very pleasingly, with a flute oAligato ACCOM: 
paniment, which was delightfully executed by Mero Wo Parke 
Bellamy also exerted his vocal powers with great felici: 


= 


at tise as 


The dialogue 


the lirsf, a fdallad: the 
e; the fourth a Jrarura. 
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We eaunet ¢ melnde onr remarks on this Hpera Vw rnout con- 


rratulating the public on Mir. Shieios retura to te stage, wid 
expressing a hope that nothing may again occur to interrupt the 
harmony whieh at present subsists between him and the pro 
prietors of Covent Garden Theatre. He has seld his music for 


eieht hundred pounds to Cieaeat) 
LHEAVTRICAL INTELLIGENC! 
at 
Mr. Laurent os engaged at Drury-iane, and will appear in th: 


Chyistmas Parton 


Siadame Ceteinai has dechued the Engagement offered her ! 
Nir. bay tor for thre Cd pre cd. ihe ferns PLOVOSE a were 5090 Ca 
With astiputadion that she shouid perform beth in the Serious 
Comte Opera, 

The dispute between Mir. Taylor and Myr. Waters is for the presen! 
referred to arbitration, and tf is sup t 


take piace to prevent 


, bat a Comypronise w: 
ni the Demolition of the whole coueern by the 

Decision of the Lord Chaneclior, whe s* sacage soul is not to be scoth 
ed by the charms of Music, 

A Comedy is ferthroiming at Drury-lane trom the pen ot a Mr 
Lee 

A Tragedy at the same theatre is also announced as inrchear 

The mejlo-drame et the Blind Boy ts trom the Frene?, and is 
to abound with interesting situation, The music by Bury. 

Barrymore has jotned Macready at Manchester. | 

Vir. Frederick Jones, the Dublin Manager, is said to be in treaty 
tor the Drury-lane property. 

The Young Roscius has been adding to his profits, already im- 
mense, and some say to his reputation, by his performances at 
Margate, Deal, Dover, and as he has tried several new characicrs ; 
Douglas m Perey, Siv Edward Mortimer, Hoispur, Jeremy Dia ier, 
Looney Machiwolier, &c. 

‘ies. Fi Jolnston is expected to make her appearance soon after 
Christmas. 

Cooke str remaims, twel/y-ni//y, at Appleby, notwithstanding the 
empty benches of Covent-Garden. 

Mr, Theodore Hookis preparing a piece for Drury-Lane, 

Lionel and Clarissa is in rehearsal at Drary Lene; Lienel by 
Vir. Brabham, Clarissa, Miss Lyon. 

Mr. Trotter the manager of the Worthing Theatre, is about to 
erect a new theatre at Gravesend. 

Barrymore having quitted his stfuation at Drury Lane, has joined 
Macready’s Company at Manchester 

It is erroneousiy Stated inall the newspapers, that the late Mrs. 
Macklin was originally Macklin’s servant. Our account of this lady 
in a preceding page may be reled upon. 

A comedy from Mr. Colman is expected at Covent Garden in the 
eourse of the season. 

\ crand bailet by Aly. D’Eeville on the subject of St. George 
and the Champions of England, is said to be preparation at Drury 
{ane 
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THE COUNTRY THEATRES. &c., 


Theatre-Royeal, BaTu.—The Theatre at Bath, except ona S: aturday 
night, has been badly attended —Ofthe performers, Mr. Lovegrove 
stands foremost inthe comic department. He briags to my recol 
lection Quek, and the late Collins, whose manner he adopts. Evans 
would be a much better Actor where he not continually introduc lug 
his close friend Tom Gay to one’s notice. Gattie is too slovenly ever 
to arrive at any perfection—to be sure, as he does not ape the Gen- 
tleman, it is not to be wondered at that such a Gentle man should 
not always have his stockings well gartered, Egerton, in the Féliston 
fone, Stands well with the audience, that is to say, he is the Com- 
mandy in Cheefin the general way. Bengough, with the disadvantage 
ofa bad stage face, aud light appearaice, personates the heavy line 
of business with eredit, and in such chi wacters as Baron Wilden- 
haim, evinces much judgment and feeling. Mallinson isa promising 
Actor in the Country Boys, and has what is termed the Stage Dia- 
lect; he occasionaliy plays sue h parts as Caleb Quotem, S: ambo, &e. 
and may be ranke: jin merit next tol ovegrove. Richardson, for- 
merly of Covent Garden Theatre, a man of all work, played whe 
other evening Depuly y Bull, in the Review, and appeared more like 
an overgrown Ox, ‘he so bellowed and roared ;” in truth, if he 

shewed any ‘lisa in the part, it must have been by his foaming at 
the mouth. Of the young meu, Mr. Sedley takes precedenc e, and 


is highly respectable. A young gentleman lately appeared as Fre- 
derick in Lovers’ Vows; itis said he came upon liking, as an ap- 
preutice, prior to being articled to his master, and his probation is 


notout. [dowt know whether this Apprentice may like the profes 
sion, but he must serve more than seven years hefore he will be 
Masicr of it —Melvin, late of Coveni- Garden, is engaged, and has 
appeared with success, particularly in thee h: iracler of Michael, in 
the Adopted Child. 1 he cece asional bursts of passion were fine ly 
eiven. ‘Lhe be scription of his finding the boy was liupressive 
and forcibly felt by the audience, who bestowed on him their very 
marked itd sh Gomery, the Ballet Master, and Pantomime 
\ctor of the Theatre, getsup old Dances and Pantomimes. All his 
Ballets are from Astley” s Amphitheatre, aud all his genius from 
Grimaldi, of Sadler's Wells. Of the Ladies, Miss Marriott stands 
first on the list. This Lady possesses great ability, with one great 
fault—the incessant roll of her eyes, This may be sometimes in 
character, but always dodving the corners makes them: appear ter- 
rific. She reminds one of the nondescript, with its rolling eye- 
balls, inthe Phantasmagoria. Of Miss Fisher I have nothing to say 
in praise; she wants a softness in her delivery ;—there is a redun- 
dancy of uncouth action, and she appears ashrew inever y character 
she represents. In Catherime she even tried to outdo herself, and 
gave me idea of two termagants trying which could be the greatest 
scold —Miss Mills is a most pleasing, pretty, and promising Actress, 
—Miss Jameson is simplicity itself—her Amelia Wildenhaim is 2 
very clever perftormauce—Of the female singers, the affected aad 
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italianized Mrs. Windsor is certainly the best, and for the rest 


would not give a fiddle-stick. This may be thoaght huss towards the 

Ladies, but were 1 to harp on the subject tiil this d dav twelvemonth, 

that weet be the enor of my opinion. A WAXDERER 
Nov. 13, 1807 


Tieatr HorsuamM.—Mr. Trotter has fitted up the Town Hall in 
avery commodious and elegant style, and. on Wednesday the Isth 
of November, the theatre opened with the Honeymoon and of Age 
‘To-morrow, preiaced by the following appropriate ‘address : 


THe Drama's eid, thus said the Bard whose name 
Hath given the Drama’s cause to deathless fame, 
Is this—“ To hold the mirror up to Nature, 
“ Shew Virtue its own image, Scorn her feature.” 
Obedient to this plan, so well desigiwd, 
We aim to mend the morals of mankind, 
And to obnoxious follies, as they pass, 
with steady hand present the faithful glass ; 
And though, too frequently, misjudging zeal 
Against this useful scheme hath set her seal, 
In every chime, *tis known, in every age, 
Virtue hath still the sanction of the Stage 
An humblevetary [, but anxious still | 
‘Thimimortal Poet's purpose to fulfil, 
lither have brought my Thespian band, to shew 
What sad eilects from vice and folly flow 
How surely virtue, steadily pursu’d, 
Secures the blessings promis’d to the good, 
And on this spot, since Justice * holds her sext, 
Here, Pm persuaded, justice we shall meet. 
We ask no more, and trusting to our cause, 
We wait thaward of your impartial laws. 
But though uo advocuie is needed jhere, 
Custom prescribes that TP should first appew 
Yet ‘tis to teil you only, L assure ye, 
We court the sentence of an English Jury. 


> 


. 
- 


If here, without just cause, we shew our face, 
Dismiss us from your dar with foul disgrace 
But if our ground of action we maintain, 
Indulgence here we shall not claim in vain. 
In either case your judgment will be fitted, 

gut yet [T fain we sald hear the word “© a uitted 
‘Thus hoping, thus expecting, I withdraw 


7 


Your verdict must decide, your will islam. 


the company is truly respectable, consisting of the princinal 


performers from Mr. Trotteis suamer theatres at Werthing and 
’ . + r ~ 5 r 
Southend, viz. Mr. Trotter, Mr. and Airs. Bew; Mr. Vining ; 


mid Mrs. Ne.ior; Mr. Bilis; Mr. J. P. Harley; Mr. Wilkinson 


. 
7 | 


iSS Latten ; Miss Barry . yrs Cory Miss Jolunston, a & 


~) 


— 2 me — 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
biorks recently published, in the Press, or in preparation. 


Travers.—A description of ¢ ‘eylon, by? the — 
James Cordimer, A. M. late © haplarm to the Garrison ot 
Columbo. 


Portry.—Vol. NIV. of Dr. Anderson's Poets: cou 
tulpinge Francis’s Tlorace, Garth’s Ovid, and Lewis's 
Statius. Poems by the Rev. George Crabbe, L. L. 2. 
Travelling Recreations, by Witham Parsons, Esq. A 
Volume of Poems, by Mrs. Opie. Sounets and Letters 
on moral and other literesting subjects, by Dr. Cart- 
wright, Prebendary of Lincoln. 


Hrsrory.—FElistory of Poutefract, with an account of 
the Castle, and the three Siegwes it sustamed during the 
Civil War, aud particulars respecting the most distm- 
eulshed Royalists and Parliamentarians, chiefly from MS. 
never betore publisned, by Mr. Boothreyd, 

Brocgravny.—Lite of Morland, the Paimter; with 
remarks on his works, by (3. jdawe. Life of Arthou 
‘Miurphy, covwpiled from his original papers, by Jesse 
oot, Esq. Mr. Murphy's Executor. 


SuRGERY.—A course of Lectures, cCOMPrIZ1N2 ra syste 
matic reform of the modern practice of adhesion, parti- 
cularly mn relation to the abuses of the thread suture i 
the Surgery of wounds ; by Mr. Samuel Young, of the 
Loudon College of Surgeons. 

NirscRLELANEOuS.—Vatriotic Sketches, written os 
Connaueht, by Miss Owenson.  Specmmeus of 2] 
eloquence of the British Senate from Chaites }. to rhe 
| 


present thine, with biegraphical notes, &c. Adventures 
of Robert Drury, dure itteen yeurs imprisonment it 


the island of Miadagascer. Phe Bririsit, Novintsrs, 

by Mrs. Barbauld, mineiuding ‘the best works of 
Virs. Brooke, Lr. Moore, Charlotte S:inith, Mrs. sy tl- 
wise. Madame b> Lehlay, &e, Oxoniana, An CS, 
ji:storieal, Antiquarnin, and avanh ot eaugaa 
elictly {rou orieinal MGS. oan the Bb maa ane othed 
iit yirs at Ob: pond ( Tiaractertist: , Liven dotes yr adaccts 
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